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The Social and Economic Background of 
Teachers College and of University Students 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY, 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, GREELEY, COLORADO, 


mM WO recent studies in the field of the Social 

Sciences'-2 make possible a comparison of the 

T type of student found in state university classes 

and in the classes of state teachers colleges and 

a normal schools in terms of family back- 
ground. 

The university study was based upon infor- 
mation about 2,500 families of students at the 
University of Wisconsin and “in a number of widely scattered 
colleges and universities” in the United States. It is, “in the 
main, a study of families of the Middle West.” 

The primary material for the state teachers college inves- 
tigation was information about the families of 1,833 students 
in the two state teachers colleges of the State of Colorado 
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1 Baber, R. E., and Ross, E. A. “Changes in the Size of American Families 
in One Generation,’’ University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences 
and History, Number 10, 1924. 

2 Whitney, F. L. ‘The Social and Economic Background of State Teachers 
College Students,’’ Research Bulletin, Number 11, Colorado State Teachers 
College, 1925. 
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and the San Jose State Teachers College in California, and 
to this were added like data from a total of 42 similar teacher 
training institutions in eight other states. 


TOWN OR RURAL ORIGIN. 


It is significant to know where our future professional 
workers have their parental homes. Do the majority of at- 
torneys and doctors in preparation come from city environ- 
ment? Do our future teachers live now preponderantly on 
the farm? Table I answers these questions for the two rep- 
resentative groups of students in these two investigations. 


TABLE I. 


Residence of the Families of State Teachers College Students 
in 37 Colleges, and of 2,500 University Students iv 
36 Central States. 


Teachers Colleges | Universities 
Population Percent | Population Percent 
1 2 | 3 d 
1. Farm 19.6 | 1. Country 55.5 
2. Less than 2,500 25.6 | 2. Town 
3. 2,500 to 25,000 29.7 | (under 8,000) 26.3 
4. Over 25,000 251 | 8. City 
(over 8,000) 18.2 
Total 100.0 Total 100.0 


It appears that, in the case of teacher-training institutions, 
there is rather an equal distribution of family origin among 
the four types of population groups listed, although 10 per 
cent more come from the large town (2,500 to 25,000) than 
from the farm. In the case of the university students, over 
one-half come from farm homes, and one-fourth from towns 
of under 8,000 population. The categories of the two studies 
are not identical, but on the whole the families of future 
teachers seem to live more often in urban surroundings than 
do the families of other professional types. The table shows 
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a total of 54.8 per cent of teachers college students living in 
communities of 2,500 population and more, and but 18.2 per 
cent of university students in communities of 8,000 and more. 


OCCUPATION OF FATHERS. 


The occupation of fathers is an indication of social and 
cultural levels among any group in preparation for lifework. 
Table II gives the facts for the students of 42 teachers col- 
leges and normal schools and for 1,419 university students. 
The rank order of frequency for the former group is: (1) 
farm, (2) skilled labor, (8) business, (4) professional, (5) 
unskilled labor; and for the latter: (1) business, (2) farm, 
(3) professional, (4) skilled labor, (5) clerical, (6) unskilled 
labor. The occupation of farmer is first in rank among the 
fathers of teachers college students, and that of business 
man among university students. About one-half of the for- 
mer (41.5 per cent) are either on farms or employed in skilled 
labor, and 58 per cent of the latter are in business and on the 
farm. The professions include one-fifth (20.6 per cent) of 
fathers of university students, but only 8.5 per cent of fathers 
of future teachers. 


TABLE II. 


The Occupation of the Fathers of State Teachers College 
Students in 42 Colleges, and of 1419 University Students 
in 36 Central States. 


Teachers Colleges | Universities 
Rank Occupation Percent| Rank Occupation Percent 

1 2 3 | 4 5 6 

1. Farm 29.5 | 1. Business 32.7 
2. Skilled Labor 22.0 | 2. Farm 25.6 
3. Business 21.0 | 3. Professional 20.6 
4. Miscellaneous 11.0 | 4. Skilled Labor 10.9 
5. Professional 8.5 | 5. Clerical 7.7 
6. Unskilled Labor 8.0 6. Unskilled Labor 2.5 


Total 100.0 Total 100.0 
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CULTURAL LEVELS. 


In view of the fact that those intangible personal qualities 
and traits of character, about which we know so little, are 
potent in the life work of all professional workers (physi- 
cians, teachers, and the like), it is important to know what 
cultural levels are represented in the homes of those prepar- 
ing for the professions. 

The material of the two investigations is not directly com- 
parable here, but Tables III and IV furnish significant data 
about both groups studied. It is seen that the largest group 
(36.6 per cent) of the fathers of university students have 
had only an elementary education, and of the mothers (38.9 
per cent) a high school education. Further, over two-thirds 
of the fathers and three-fourths of the mothers have com- 
pieted the high school. But one-fifth have had a college educa- 
tion, and very few have done graduate work. 


TABLE III. 


The Education of 1,465 Fathers and 1,191 Mothers of 
University Students in 36 Central States. 


Education Fathers Mothers 
1 2 3 

Fs Bae ca hk ya Lcie sh 00 8600. 
Ne re 36.6 37.8 
a errr eee eres 33.0 38.9 
RE ree ee 19.9 21.5 
RI, li ig i a a ale 10.5 1.8 
MEE Ks.ckeudsnnwks ene .... 100.0 100.0 


In the case of the students in 34 teacher training institu- 
tions, Table IV shows that one-half of them come from homes 
in which there is no teaching tradition. Perhaps this group 
will compare, as to cultural level, with the university group 
whose parents have had but an elementary education (about 
37 per cent), but direct point-to-point correspondence cannot 
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be established. All that can be said is that there seems to 
be some indication of more education and a higher cultural 
level among the homes of university students as compared 
with the homes of future teachers. The fact that 20.6 per 
cent of the parents of university students are in professional 
life and but 8.5 per cent of the parents of teachers in prepa- 
ration (Table II), seems to confirm this tentative conclusion. 


TABLE IV. 


Teaching Experience in the Families of State Teachers 
College Students in 34 Teacher Training Institutions. 








Item Perce nt 

1 2 
6 ah ac as an at ar a wel are 49.9 
2 Ge BRGRRGP GF BENNER kok. ccc saeecdcesiéves 24.9 
TE a ee Oe, ee ee ene 2382 
ti eal iat a Sl ae to 11.3 
5. Two brothers OF SIStOTS .....6cc cc cccccesccs 3.0 
6. Three brothers or sisters .......ccccccccces 0.6 
7. Over three brothers or sisters .............. 0.4 





SIZE OF FAMILY. 


What are the facts as to the size of families from which 
members of the professions are coming? Are teachers fami- 
lies larger than those of future lawyers? Possibly lower 
types of intelligence and culture are tending toward over- 
reproduction in America, while the intelligensia are failing 
to perpetuate themselves in proper proportion.’ Possibly, 
also, large families tend to contribute more prospective mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, a calling which requires a 
minimum expenditure of money and time for entrance into 
life work. 

However this may be, Tables V and VI give the facts for 
size of family among the two groups of subjects treated. A 


3 Popenoe, P. I., and Johnson, R. H. ‘‘Applied Eugenics,’’ The Macmillan 
Company, 1918. 
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glance at Table V shows the larger percentage numbers occur- 
ring lower in the university column than in the teachers col- 
lege column, and this would seem to indicate smaller families 
in the former case. Table VI gives expressions of amount 
to central tendencies found. Here it is seen that future 
teachers come from the more prolific group, and that the 
figure representing the fecundity of the families of univer- 
sity students is not large enough to reproduce the professional 
class outside of education for the next generation. 


TABLE V. 


The Number of Children in the Families of Teachers College 
Students in 38 Teacher-Training Institutions and 1419 
Families of University Students in 36 Central 
States in Terms of Percents. 





State ‘Teachers 








Children University College 
1 2 3 
UI, ii cleo hide Soe kta a 0.9 232 
ns li aene a anteniaore ktdcicwce 0.8 2.7 
les ler iad al nina gid wrae wes 0.6 2.9 
NE COE netics arate id bw wieonl hr wes 13 6.6 
I leds eniigi sd co ewe eM Ore 2.1 6.9 
a ee ne ee 6.2 11.1 
NN witli kana et ina gs edit Kd. 8.4 14.7 
EE hia Avid eee a was ene wes 12.7 15.1 
NE lel a Bank antic nau a Was 17.0 16.8 
cs pirrig eae aia alg Sk ag a 21.7 15.3 
EM kes co ialsee aelek ase 15.3 5.7 
al aa eh tie 13.0 (a) 








a. Infertile families not included. 
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TABLE VI. 
The Size of American Families. 
Group — Number of Children 
1 2 
~ 1. Families of state teachers college students —> 
Oe Se Se Oe bcd Cheever eres 4.33 
2. Families of 1,234 university students (a) 3.35 
3. Families of 1,419 university students 
(including 185 infertile families)....... 2.81 
4. United States Census of 1920 (b)...... 2.50 
5. Number of children per family a 
to replace the preceding generation (c). 3.70 
SUM MARY. 


1. The largest group of teachers college students comes 
from homes in cities of 2,500 to 25,000 population, but about 
an equal number come from the large city on the one hand 
and the village on the other, while one-fifth are from farms. 

2. Over one-half of university students have homes in the 
country, over one-fourth in towns under 8,000, and one-fifth 
in cities over 8,000. 

3. The fathers of over one-fourth of teachers college stu- 
dents are farmers, nearly one-fourth are skilled laborers, one- 
fifth are business men, and less than 10 per cent each are pro- 
fessional men and unskilled labor. 

4, One-third of the fathers of university students are busi- 
ness men, one-fourth are farmers, one-fifth professional men, 
one-tenth skilled laborers, and smaller proportions clerks and 
unskilled laborers. 


a. Infertile families excluded. 


b. “Statistical Abstract of the United States Census,’’ p. 70, 1920. The 
average size of American families is given as 4.5 members. 


ce. Dublin, L. I. “The Significance of the Declining Birth Rate,’’ Congres- 
sional Record, January 11, 1918. 
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5. Over one-third of the parents of university students 
have had an elementary education only, about one-third a high 
school education, one-fifth college training, and less than 10 
per cent have done graduate work. A larger percentage of 
mothers have done secondary and college work, and a larger 
percentage of men have engaged in graduate work. 

6. One-half of the families of teachers college students 
have contained no teachers, in one-fourth one brother, sister, 
or the mother has taught, in one-tenth the father has taught, 
and in smaller proportions two or more brothers or sisters 
have taught. 

7. Twenty-two per cent of the homes of university stu- 
dents contain two children, 17 per cent three children, 15 per 
cent one, 13 per cent none or four, 8 per cent five, and smaller 
proportions from six .o ten or more. 

8. Seventeen per cent of the homes of teachers college 
students contain three children, 15 per cent two, four, or five 
children, 11 per cent six, 7 per cent seven or eight, 6 per cent 
one, and smailer proportions nine to ten «* more. Infertile 
families are not included in this array. | 

9. The families of teachers college students have on the 
average 4.33 children each, and the families of university 
students have but 3.35 children, and when infertile parents 
are included but 2.81. This last figure is practically that of 
the last United States census (2.50), but much below that 
suggested by Dublin (3.70) as the number of children per 
family required to replace the preceding generation. 
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The Individual and Society 


PROFESSOR MAX SCHOEN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Take the best man of all mankind, as I; 
Look at his head and heart, find how and why 
He differs from his fellows utterly ; 


Then, like me, watch when nature by degrees 
Grows alive round him, as in Arctic seas 
(They said of old) the instinctive water flees 


Toward some elected point of central rock, 
As though for its sake only roamed the flock 
Of waves about the waste; while they mock 


The mimie monarch of the whirlpool, king 
0’ the current for a minute: then they wring 
Up by the roots and oversweep the thing 


And hasten off to play again elsewhere 
The sa part, choose another peak as bare, 
tf 


They %: and flatter, feast and finish there. 


—Robert Browning, “Dramatis Personae.’ 


I write from an intimate knowledge of modern machine industry, 
with its mass-production, its speeding up and general soullessness. When 
I entered industry I found it a nightmare of time-recording clocks 
which rang with a sharp staccato clang when the cards were stamped, 
and of numbered brass tool checks which impressed upon me that my 
place in the universe was C702, a contention which I instinctively dis- 
puted. No one had any individuality at all. The machine took hold of 
me with its iron fingers and worked me to the shape required. Every 
second had to be accounted for. As I “clocked off’ one job, I “clocked 
on” to the next. In the department where I worked, galleries were 
arranged in tiers, and at each side, from gallery to gallery, stretched 
a set of rails along which lumbered huge cranes which picked up solid 
masses of metal from the iron tables of the machines and dropped them 
elsewhere. Everything conspired to dwarf the individual; men looked 
like hurrying gnomes amid the whirring wheels, while the metal groaned 
and shrieked in every key as it was cut and shaped. The whole works 
Was one great machine, of which we were parts that could easily be 
scrapped and replaced. This drove some of the men to drink; some it 
made “work beasts,” who worked and slept resignedly; others it gave 
the unreasoned pessimism of the “hump.” All suffered, even those who 
accepted it most placidly. For to be geared to a machine is not a 
human life. 
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Attention was lavished on the stresses and strains of machinery and 
metal, but the more delicate mechanism of human nerves and sinews— 
not to speak of human souls—was ignored. But I write unjustly. We 
were not ignored. On the contrary, a gentleman with a stop-watch 
frequently stood over a man, timing an operation and calculating how 
few motions were required to complete a given task. When the time 
was fixed, each worker had to do the job in that time and in that way. 
If more “bonus” could be earned than was anticipated, the operation 
was slightly altered and the time reduced. But not many errors were 
made on this side. I cannot really complain that we were not studied. 
Sut the purpose of all the study was the work, not the man. No one 
dreamed of considering the effect on his well-being and development. 


—R. M. For, “A Worker’s Exrperience,” 
The Hibbert Journal, April, 1925. 


I. 
THE NATURE OF SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


acting elements. 

One of the component parts of the human 
entity is the so-called gregarious impulse, by 
which is meant a native general tendency of the organism to 
seek contact with other organisms of its own kind. As a com- 
ponent part, it is apparent that gregariousness is not an end 
sought, but a means utilized for the accomplishment of an end. 
Social activity, as was suggested in the first paper, is one 
channel through which the life principle functions, and con- 
sequently the social group to which the individual belongs is 
not an essence of the individual, but an attribute of him. 
The human being would not be social if he were not selfish, 
since if he were not selfish there would be no need for him 
to be social. The essence of the attribute of sociability is indi- 
viduality, since individuality is possible only in and through 
sociability. A person living in isolation can have no individu- 
ality, no selfhood. Selfhood is the consciousness of differ- 


Suu FIO MAN being, like a work of art, is an entity 
z = which may be analyzed into numerous com- 
5 A = ponent parts, and yet being more than the com- 
= E bination of these parts, as a chemical product 
Esme, iS more than the sum total of its several inter- 
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ence, the result of contact and comparison, if not of conflict 
with others. 

In sum, we find that the human being is an entity analizable 
into several parts, with the entity being more, however, than 
the total of the parts; that one of these parts, sociability, is 
not an end, but a means toward an end, and that consequently 
group life is not an essence of human life, but an attribute. 
The thesis of this paper is that all conflict between social 
units, from individuals to nations, is due at bottom to con- 
fused social thinking, in that means are taken for ends, parts 
for wholes, and attributes for essences. 


Il. 
PART FOR WHOLE AS SOURCE OF CONFLICT 


Nothing could be more promising for good, or at least harm- 
less, than the scientific analysis of the traits of human nature, 
and the comparison of persons, groups, peoples and races as 
to their relative standing in these traits. Such scientific 
analysis and measurement is but a demonstration of the every- 
day observed fact that one of the main characteristics of the 
human family is the existence within it of so much diversity 
in so much similarity, a fact which accounts for the endless 
angles of interest presented by human beings. 

Within recent years, one of these traits, intelligence, has 
risen to unusual prominence, mainly because psychologists 
have been able to devise fairly serviceable means for measur- 
ing it for a certain specific and limited purpose, namely to 
provide some standard for grouping children according to 
learning capacity and to ascertain causes of scholastic retard- 
ation. This original purpose has been extended to cover such 
problems as the relationship between mental growth and 
physical development, and the diagnosis of problems of de- 
linquency and abnormal behavior. In this respect the results 
have been of utmost value socially and individually. 

But in another respect these benefits are being offset by 
evils arising from unwarranted glittering generalizations that 
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are being drawn from psychological data on intelligence, by a 
certain type of social reformer whose zeal overbalances his 
judgment and scientific discrimination. Thus in the name of 
intelligence test data the whole human family has been divided 
into white intelligence and non-white intelligence, and the 
conclusion drawn that white intelligence is superior to non- 
white intelligence; and since the non-white population is in- 
creasing more rapidly than the white, the white peoples will 
ultimately be eliminated from the face of the earth, or become 
a negligible quantity, and civilization will become extinct. 
Again, the intelligence test shows that even the whites differ 
in intelligence, and that the cream of this intelligence is pos- 
sessed by the so-called Nordics, with the Mediterraneans next 
and the Alpines last. And since the birth rate among Medi- 
terraneans and Alpines is larger than that among Nordics, 
even if the whites were to predominate on the earth, the civil- 
ization of the future will be an inferior civilization. Further- 
more, even among the Nordics, it is said, the inferior minds 
are increasing more rapidly than the superior minds, so that 
the danger for civilization is three-fold, from non-whites, 
from inferior whites, and from inferior Nordics, and unless 
something drastic is done, and that immediately, civilization 
is doomed. In the United States alone, we are assured, at least 
sixty million persons have no sense, and this number is in- 
creasing, while the forty per cent of good and superior sense 
is constantly decreasing. 

Now supposing we grant the premise that the non-white 
will ultimately submerge the white because of the greater 
birth rate—and this is questionable, since there is anything 
but agreement among students of the population problem on 
this point— and we also grant that the Mediterraneans and 
Alpines will become the predominant peoples of the earth, are 
the conclusions about the menace to civilization, which is 
already resulting in social and individual discrimination and 
oppression, justified by the facts; and if not, to what are these 
conclusions due. 
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To answer this question we must examine the facts about 
intelligence. 

In the first place, it is quite obvious, even without psychol- 
ogy, that human beings and races do differ in intelligence. 
But intelligence functions not only as quantity but also as 
quality, and whereas one person or one race might possibly 
possess more intelligence than another person or race, it is 
also possible that the quantitatively, inferior individual or 
race excels qualitatively, in possessing a finer, more discrim- 
inating intelligence. While the scientist may excel the artist 
in general mental power, the artist may turn out work 
that is far superior in quality in his field to that produced by 
the scientist in his field. No doubt but that there are crim- 
inals who exceed in intelligence the most virtuous person 
alive. Intelligence, per se, is responsible for as much trouble 
in the world, if not for more of it, than is non-intelligence. 
Political chicanery, industrial intrigue, social exploitation, 
and crime in high circles, are engineered not by inferior but 
by superior minds, quantitatively, and the greater the intelli- 
gence the greater the mischief accomplished. The intelligence 
test at its best is a measure of mental quantity, and the gen- 
eral conclusions drawn from its data concerning superiority 
or inferiority are consequently unbalanced since the whole of 
intelligence is judged by a fraction of it. 

In the second place, intelligence is a relative and not an 
absolute quantity. All that an intelligence score indicates is 
the standing of an individual within a certain group relative 
to a standard of intelligence for that group. This standard 
almost always varies with different groups, and therefore, a 
person ranking below average in one group may be above 
average, or even superior, in another group, or vice versa, a 
standing of superior on one standard may be but average or 
even inferior on another standard. No person is intelligent 
or non-intelligent as such, but he is either more intelligent or 
less intelligent than someone else, and at times he is more in- 
telligent, and at other times less intelligent, depending on 
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where he is and with whom he is. If there is an absolute 
standard for intelligence it is one’s ability to provide the 
necessary means for existence, but even this standard is quite 
variable, since what is a necessity for one person or in one 
locality is often a luxury for another person oi in another 
locality. And likewise, a person’s mental standing in a par- 
ticular environment may be below a certain standard, but that 
does in no way imply that the person has no sense, since the 
standard may be so very high that below average is an indica- 
tion of possession of a great deal of sense. One may be quite 
tall, but in a group in which tall means six feet, he appears 
quite small. Consequently, the conclusion that a certain frac- 
tion of a population, or a certain race, or stock, is lacking in 
sense just because it falls below a mental standard more or 
less artificially established, and is therefore a menace to civil- 
ization, is a further illustration of a distortion of social and 
individual values resulting from a mistaking of the part for 
the whole. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that intelligence, even though it 
were an absolute quantity and could be measured absolutely, 
is but one item in the general human make-up. Human na- 
ture includes not only intelligence but numerous other factors 
interacting with it, from which there emerges the organic 
unity which we know as the human personality. It is as un- 
necessary to labor this point as it is apparent that there is a 
tendency to take intelligence for the whole man and to ap- 
praise him accordingly. In the school classroom a man is not 
a man for a’ that, but is looked upon as an intellectual sponge 
for the absorption of facts per se. If the sponge has a large 
capacity and utilizes it the individual is honored as an ex- 
cellent student. As if there were any ultimate value in just 
being an excellent student! In the home the mental develop- 
ment of the child is a matter of grave concern while its emo- 
tional nature receives attention only when character begins to 
break on the rocks of life. In the market place a man is valued 
according to his cleverness to get by, and religion is becoming 
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an intellectual debate instead of a manner of living. No doubt 
but that if psychologists had in the past stressed emotion as 
much as they did intelligence, man would today be treated es- 
sentially as an emotional being, as he is now considered prima- 
rily as a creature of intelligence, and this partial view would 
have given rise to evils that would be different only in quality 
from those that oppress the human family at present. 


III. 
ATTRIBUTE FOR ESSENCE AS SOURCE OF CONFLICT 


The second fatal fallacy in social relationship which inter- 
feres with self-becoming is mistaking attribute for essence. 
The social attributes of an individual are his race, religion, 
nationality, occupation, and social and economic status. But 
these are not the individual, any more than the formal cata- 
gories of a work of art are the work of art. These institu- 
tions are but the social house in which the individual dwells, 
he being superior to them, and independent of them. 

A man is not a Nordic, nor a Mediterranean, nor an Alpine, 
but the Nordic or the Mediterranean or the Alpine is a man. 
A man is not a Christian or a Hindu, but the Christian or the 
Hindu is a man. Before a man is of a certain race, religion, 
nationality, occupation, social or economic status, he is a man, 
and as such he is like all others, on an equal footing with 
them, although in his attributes he is different from others, 
just as a musical composition, a poem, or a piece of architec- 
ture may be on equal levels as works of art, although markedly 
different in their properties. 

Furthermore, the danger of taking attribute for essence 
is that one attribute may be considered more significant 
than another. When society is looked upon as consisting not 
of individuals but of functions, social positions, or occupa- 
tions, it becomes possible that some functions will assume 
greater significance than others, and the human beings be- 
longing to them classified accordingly. Thus we have the 
notion of superiority and inferiority in work, that work of one 
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type is superior to another, and therefore the physician is 
superior to bricklayer, the preacher to the coal digger, and so 
forth, until some one worker becomes a nonentity, since his 
work is looked upon as insignificant. But whereas the work 
may be higher, in that it requires greater talents, the man is 
not thereby necessarily superior as a man, and it is the man 
that is the essence, and not his work. 

In other words, the taking of attribute for essence in human 
beings leads to the fatal fallacy that since a difference is ap- 
parent in quality and quantity of attributes there is therefore 
superiority and inferiority in essence. This may be true of 
machines, of utilities but not of human beings. A utility is 
a means, therefore its attributes are its essence. A human be- 
ing is an essence and his attributes the means; and while 
means and ends differ, the difference in the former is that 
some means are more adequate than others, while the differ- 
ence in the latter is that normally one end is as good as an- 
other for the person seeking it. 


IV. 


MEANS For END AS SOURCE OF CONFLICT 


A third source of individual oppression and social strife is 
the mistaking of means for ends. For an illustration of the 
evils that arise or might arise from this confusion we might 
consider the activities of work and play. It was indicated in 
the first paper that work is not its own justification, that no 
one works for the sake of work, but that it is a means through 
which the worker seeks to satisfy some basic need. Now what 
happens when this fact about the nature of work is ignored. 

Let us assume that two men, S and J are engaged in the 
same occupation in the same place, S is good at his work and 
J is poor. Now let us suppose that work is its own end and 
goal. Then, since J lives to work and since his work is of 
poor quality, J himself is also of poor quality, and since S’s 
work is good, therefore S himself is also good. And there is 
a tendency in industry to judge the worker just in this way. 
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This man is a good worker, therefore he is good; the other is 
a poor worker, therefore he is no good. 

But it is quite obvious that this is not only false, but also 
vicious, since it results in injustice to the individual and leads 
to social strife. J, the poor worker, may be just as fine a 
human being as S, the good worker, since the objective which 
J strives to attain through his work may be just as worthy 
and even worthier than that of S. The difference between the 
two is that one is using a tool appropriate to his needs and 
the other is not. The adage that one may be in the right 
church but in the wrong pew is very applicable to life and the 
tools used for life’s fulfillment. 

And likewise with play. One child engages in play activ- 
ities that meet with general approval, while another is always 
in mischief, or even attains delinquency. Therefore the one 
child is virtuous, the other one is vicious. But our profounder 
understanding of delinquency has taught us that most often 
and under normal conditions delinquency is due to a lack of 
adjustment between the needs of the child, which are normal 
and wholesome, and the means available for the satisfaction 
of those needs. The difference between the two children is 
not so much in the quality of the end sought, but in the quality 
of the means available for the accomplishment of the end. 

V. 
SUMMARY 

We might summarize our conclusions in regard to the kind 
of relationship between the individual and society that would 
be most conducive to individual happiness and social peace 
by comparing the individual to a work of art. The attitude 
towards a work of art is of the nature of a unique experience 
to which we give the name of beauty, and the attitude of so- 
ciety towards the individual must be of the same nature if the 
individual is to find self-realization through his social channel. 

What is the nature of this value we call beauty? The 
beautiful is an impression giving the feeling of completeness 
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in its kind. It is “apprehended as self-bounded and self-con- 
tained upon the immeasurable background of space and time, 
which it is not. You apprehend it as one thing; you see it as a 
whole.” Second; the beautiful is an impression which gives 
the feeling of significance in, by, and for itself. “Having 
first felt that it is one thing, you now feel that it is the thing.” 
In other words, in the art of experience we are in the presence 
of the essence of things versus the attributes of things. In 
ordinary experience we interpret things in terms of ourselves, 
in their relation to ourselves, pragmatically; which means 
that an object does not appear as it in itself really is, but ina 
dress imposed upon it by the practical requirements of the 
moment. We see things in their meaning to us, a meaning 
that is in us and not in the object. In aesthetic contemplation, 
on the other hand, the object is presented to the mind as it in 
itself really is, in all its nakedness and purity, free of all 
adornments and trappings with which other experiences are 
burdened and disguised. It is free of all subjective imposi- 
tions and interpretations, free of all meaning beyond itself. 
The experience of beauty is then a pure experience free of all 
entangling alliance, free of all meaning excepting as ex- 
perience as such. The mind is completely merged in the ob- 
ject presented, and does not reflect, judge, evaluate, synthe- 
size, or analyze, but is engaged completely in an elemental, 
single, isolated activity. 

It is because of this nature of the experience of beauty that 
the claim is made for art that it reveals the essence of things. 
When the mind begins to interpret, judge, and relate, attri- 
butes are created that arise out of the object but which are 
not inherent in the object. It is therefore the consciousness 
of the thing presented in shape and form, in space and time, 
that is aesthetic, and not the values that grow out of the re- 
lationships that the object bears to other things or to the per- 
ceiver. To experience things aesthetically is to experience 
them as they are in, by and for themselves. Beauty is the 
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purely objective apprehension of things as they are in them- 
selves, the experience of things as such. 

Because a work of art is prized and valued for itself as self- 
sufficient and self-sustaining the treatment of it is in keeping 
with the attitude towards it. An object of beauty is seldom, 
if ever, abused by him who appreciates it. It is guarded, 
treasured and kept jealously from all possibly harmful in- 
fluences and contacts. Even a piece of furniture assumes a 
new significance if valued for its beauty, in that its utility, 
which was its primary function as a mere piece of furniture, 
is now superseded by a new value as an object of contempla- 
tion, and not for use. As a piece of furniture it was open to 
abuse, but as an object of beauty it is set aside as its own 
justification for being. If an object is looked upon simply as 
a utility the more use that can be extracted out of it the better. 
The use of a thing then as a utility implies also abuse of it, 
particularly since when it no longer serves its proper use it 
is discarded. No one would keep an automobile in his garage 
just to look at, but a painting remains on the wall for nothing 
else than pure contemplation. A work of art is then an ab- 
solute value, while a utility is a relative value. 

Now the most absolute of absolute values is a human per- 
sonality, and it is quite apparent that it is only when the 
human being is treated as an absolute value, as an art work, 
and not as a utility, that he will not be imposed upon by be- 
ing used as a means towards an end, or judged by his parts, or 
his attributes taken for his essence. It is only when the at- 
titude of the group towards the individual is of the nature of 
an object of beauty that the road towards self-becoming is 
open to him. 
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=T is paradoxical yet curiously true that the school 
= teacher, particularly the he-member of the 
craft, is oppressed with a sense of social infer- 
iority despite the glory heaped on his profes- 
sion by a seemingly appreciative public. He is 
idolized at Teachers’ Institutes as the molder, no 
less, of the citizenry of tomorrow, he is extolled 
by the professional politician, he is frequently 
given honorable mention in Presidential Messages; yet, for 
all this public acclaim, popular opinion in its undercurrent 
ignores him as a social entity. The school teacher is deemed 
cf no consequence in the actual affairs of life. He is not ina 
class with the medical or legal men, nor even with dentists, 
osteopaths and chiropractors. A class unto himself, he is 
mildly respected, if not pitied. for his temperance, his clean 
life, his martyrdom as an underpaid public servant, but he is 
made to feel, withal, the weaker brother in the household, the 
non-combatant, as it were, on the field of battle. 

An explanation for this phenomenon is not hard to find. 
The humble social status of the man teacher is but a natural 
derivative of the premium that the present era places on suc- 
cess, to Main Street real only in so far as it is translatable into 
Cadillacs and summer bungalows. The pedagogue with his 
meagre store of worldly goods must inevitably be left behind 
his “stronger” brethen in the climb upon the social scale. 
Then, too, there is little feeling anvwhere, save perhaps with- 
in the profession, that an injustice is being done. The school 
master is exactly where he should be by all tenets of up-to- 
date philosophy. Indeed, what man, but the unfit, would be 
content in the seclusion of the classroom when real war for 
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success is being waged in the outer world? What adventure 
for him in Boyle’s Law, or Avogadro’s Rule, or the Pythago- 
rean Theorem when in “Life” men of the two-fisted variety 
are battling for real stakes in hand-to-hand encounters? Does 
he like teaching? Then he is effeminate and devoid of manly 
emotions. Does he find pleasure in bringing young humanity 
in contact with eternal truths? Then he is a hypocrite or a 
fool. One, of course, does not have to hear such ideas pro- 
pounded in public to know that they are current among the 
sophisticated. Now and then a rude but honest school-com- 
mitteeman would meet the issue of an increase for men teach- 
ers squarely advising them, if dissatisfied, to go out and work 
where men work and leave women teach. But on the whole 
this point of view is kept well under cover. 

It is futile to argue against a philosophy so widely accepted 
yet so loudly proclaimed to be the very thing it is not. An in- 
quiry, however, may restore to many in the profession their 
peace of mind, for signs are not wanting that a spirit of 
skepticism and self-depreciation is upon us. 

We behold on the battlefields of “Life” that vast army of 
crack warriors, the salesmen, and we are tempted to ask: 
wherein is teaching less fascinating than selling silk hose, or 
stocks and bonds, or insurance, or even votes, in time of elec- 
tion, by the wardful? Is there adventure in holding forth on 
the charms of a pair of shoes, or the lines of a suit of clothes, 
or the “need of a father of such beautiful children to carry 
adequate protection?” Then what thrills for the teacher in 
opening the eyes of youth to the mysteries of science, the 
truth of mathematics, the beauty of art! Again we ask: 
wherein does selling call for more courage than teaching or 
for more personality? If they who sell the material things of 
life must storm and demolish walls of “‘sales resistance,”’ what 
mountains of mental inertia must we not move whether we 
teach addition of integers or the calculus! If it takes per- 
sonality to “land” a one-hundred-thousand-dollar insurance 
policy, what powers are needed to “land” Shakespeare and 
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Milton with a “modern” high school class, or the ionic theory, 
or the division of a line in the mean and the extreme ratio! 
We need, it seems, for the classroom, and some of us have, all 
the fine qualities of a good salesman and a few finer ones still. 
And should we choose ultimate usefulness to the community 
as criterion for social] worth, surely the teacher would not be 
the one to suffer by comparison. Why, then, that shrinking 
sensation that some of us experience in the presence of a high- 
powered successful salesman? 

The medical and legal men owe to economic supremacy their 
position in a higher social stratum. Otherwise we are their 
peers whether the comparison be made on the basis of general 
culture or sccial usefulness. It has, the writer is aware, 
become fashionable of late to charge the teaching profession 
with incompetence. Yet, while it must be admitted that some 
of it is inevitable in any craft, and ours is no exception, it is 
doubtful whether a careful survey would find us overrun by 
the unfit to the extent that the healing profession is infested 
with quacks, or the law with shysters. Natural selection is 
nowhere more effective than among teachers and one unfit to 
teach is very unlikely to survive as a teacher. Our profes- 
sional standards, though not low, are steadily rising, and the 
assumption that the average teacher is less competent or less 
useful than the average lawyer or physician is without foun- 
dation. 

It should not be inferred from the foregoing that the writer 
shares the effervescence of those “friends” of the teacher who 
forever rhapsodize about the nobility of his work, albeit for- 
ever content to let him starve for his pains. These, as a rule, 
are extravagant with their applause crediting us with things 
that we cannot and do not achieve. They tell us we are mold- 
ing the citizens of tomorrow. Hardly! Most of the molding 
goes on somewhere outside of the classroom. For much of it 
we are loath to assume responsibility. It surely was not in 
the Civics classes of our public schools that citizens learned 
to sell their votes to the highest bidder or let their vights be 
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exploited freely by unscrupulous politicians. Nor was it in 
their History and English classes of a decade ago that citizens 
acquired the brand of love for the American Past or the kind 
of aesthetic taste that would have none of a sesquicentennial 
celebration of American Independence that was not flavored 
and peppered with a heavyweight-championship bout. Some- 
how they graduate from us into a sophisticated world, to un- 
learn our lessons easily and rapidly and permanently. 

We are entrusted with a stupendous task and often we 
despair at what is being accomplished. Yet considering the 
negative forces at work against us we are doing well. Man 
has, since the dawn of his existence, reveled in matter, but 
never before has the scramble for material things been fiercer 
than it is today. Youth with one eye on the mad scramble 
views our display of spiritual wares with reserve if not sus- 
picion. We in turn appeal to their intelligence striving to 
awaken their minds and hearts, and seeking to instill in them 
a love for the truth and a desire to search for it. Many fail to 
respond, and go forth to live the life of the body. Others, 
however, graduate into a fuller and richer life and, of these, 
some even carry away from us the tools wherewith they make 
contributions to the spiritual wealth of the race. Herein our 
services are perpetuated; herein we who sell to the spirit 
shall continue to live long after they who sell to the body have 
been forgotten. For the time being we are unpopular. But 
does History have on record teachers that were popular in 
their day? Were the masters, the great teachers of all times? 
Was Socrates? Was Plato? Was Christ? We get mild 
ridicule because we are mediocre; were we truly great, we 
would get the hemlock. 
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candidates for teaching has always been recog- 
nized, but the outstanding need for valid prognostics has been 
impressed upon the admistrators of our normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges by two developments of very recent date. 
These are, (1) the growth of scientific and objective evalua- 
tion in the teaching profession and, (2) the fact that, in some 
states at least, the number of candidates for admission con- 
siderably exceeds the accommodations. 

The job of these institutions is that of training teachers for 
successful work in the public schools. Primarily success is 
conditioned by the degree in which educational objectives are 
accomplished in the great mass of the school enrollment. 
Secondarily success is conditioned by the degree in which the 
individual teacher, as a unit in the social structure, approxi- 
mates the most effective placement ‘and achievement to which 
her ability and her interests entitle her. While without ques- 
tion the former factor is predominantly the important one, 
yet the latter is by no means to be despised. As a matter of 
fact the one is the corollary of the other. 

Numerous studies have been made in an effort to predeter- 
mine teaching success. The tendency of these studies has 
been, however, to look upon teaching as a specific “job” rather 
than as a broad and inclusive occupation—or profession. In 
other words, there appears to be an assumption that teaching 
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success is conditioned by certain common elements or char- 
acteristics that apply with substantially the same weight at 
all of the several grade levels and in all of the numerous sub- 
ject fields in the educational program. In attempting to 
evaluate the effectiveness of these studies it seems wise to 
raise the question as to whether or not such an assumption is 
a safe one upon which to base the selection of our teacher 
training personnel. Or perhaps we had better say that such 
a point of view takes into account the problem of selection 
only and omits to consider that of placement. 

Every administrator of experience recognizes that he has 
in his corps of instructors at least a few people who have en- 
tirely misread the stars of their destiny—or perhaps didn’t 
read them at all—and ought to be engaged along a very dif- 
ferent line of human endeavor. If he is somewhat a student 
of personality and even a little bit analytical he also discovers 
that there are an additional few who are misplaced within the 
teaching field. 

Oftentimes teachers in this latter group are fairly success- 
ful, even at the point where pure chance has led them to apply 
their talents, but if transferred to some other point in the in- 
structional program, would become oustanding “stars.” The 
writer, through several years of administrative experience, 
has encountered more than a few such cases. Sometimes it 
has not been easy to persuade a moderately successful second 
grade teacher that she ought to be in the junior high school, or 
a teacher of sixth-graders that she ought to be teaching six- 
year-olds instead, or one who has trained especially for house- 
hold arts that she ought to be teaching French or English, but 
it can be done. And if such a program of guidance is based 
on sound principles and if it is carried out as the result of a 
careful analysis of personal characteristics and job needs it 
will redound to the lasting satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned, even in spite of the sacrifice of certain phases of the 
training program. The above suggested range of transfer 
represents, not hypothetical, but very real cases that have 
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come under the writer’s observation and within his experience 
and they have produced marked increase in teaching efficiency 
and in teacher happiness and satisfaction. And how much 
better it would have been if these individuals could have been 
led to discover their peculiar fitness for specific placement be- 
fore they had trained for, or taught in, a more or less misfit 
“location.” 

Personnel directors in industry have recognized that an 
occupation description is not a sufficiently refined analysis of 
employment needs upon which to determine individual place- 
ment. It merely generalizes. It must be supplemented by a 
detailed study of special] skills, aptitudes and attitudes re- 
quired for the most efficient handling of the specific job with- 
in the industry. 

If, for instance, we should develop an occupational descrip- 
tion of the shoe-making industry, we should find that there 
are a number of very general factors that are more or less 
common to all branches of the work, and considerable similar- 
ity would appear as to the working conditions, wages, person- 
nel relations with foreman and management, labor organiza- 
tions, periodicity of employment, etc. But none of these take 
into account the particular skills that are needed for success 
in the distinct trades within the general occupation. The 
manual skills, the motor reactions, the judgment, that would 
especially qualify an individual to become an effective “cut- 
ter” might not be at all suitable to his success should he under- 
take the work of an “edge-trimmer” or a “finisher.” 

Likewise in the department store, the girl who would make 
a success at the notions counter might fail utterly in the 
jewelry or the fur department. There are desirable common 
elements, to be sure, but these are not the factors that speci- 
fically condition success in such widely different fields of 
salesmanship. 

Even in some of the professions distinctions within the 
“occupation” are becoming more and more to be recognized 
and adjustments in training are being made to meet the spe- 
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cific needs of any separate branch, at least in such cases as 
anticipate, sufficiently early in training process, the applica- 
tion of the individual’s efforts to a specialized field. In law, 
for instance, the type of mental “slant,” the general interest, 
the social attitude, and other personal characteristics, that go 
to make a successful trial lawyer are far from the same as 
would qualify that particular person for marked attainment 
as a specialist in real estate law or as an expert in the law of 
finance. 

And we might continue ad libidwm in practically all fields 
of human endeavor—industrial, commercial, agricultural, 
professional—and find that the same general principle would 
apply. But the above enumerated cases are sufficient for our 
purpose. 

Let us then apply this principle to the teaching profession. 
In the case of the widest ranges within the field there un- 
doubtedly exists a somewhat general recognition that fitness 
for success at one extreme does not necessarily argue for equal 
fitness at the other. No one would suggest that the young 
lady who shows every promise of exceptional ability as a 
kindergartner is ipso facto a wise selection for a professorship 
in a woman’s college or for a university research specialist. 
Nor would the young man who could teach wood-working with 
marked skill in the junior high school be expected to be equally 
proficient in elucidating Hebrew in a theological school. 

Generally speaking our teacher training institutions offer 
preparation for teaching at all the grade levels and in all 
the specialized subject fields of the entire public school sys- 
tem. In one state, for instance, an even dozen more or less 
distinct curricula are offered. These are designated as kin- 
dergarten-primary, primary, intermediate, upper grades, 
junior high school, senior high school, manual training, house- 
hold arts, vocational household arts, commerce, art and music. 
And somewhat the same range of preparation is found gen- 
erally all over the country. 

Of course the outstanding differences among the various 
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curricula have to do with academic subject matter. But in 
the field of professional subject matter, of methodology, of ob- 
servation and of practice training there are also marked dis- 
tinctions. The natural inference from the fact of these varia- 
tions is that the teaching process is not homogeneous. The 
occasion for the wide range in subject matter to be taught 
is obvious. The reason for a somewhat similar extent in the 
range of the other phases of the job of instruction is not quite 
so much so. Nor does it appear to have been given the atten- 
tion it deserves, at least through the making of definite 
analyses of just the factors involved in any specific grade or 
in any specialized field. 

In so far as variations exist—variations in subject matter, 
in method of presentation, in age, maturity and mental qual- 
ifications of the pupil personnel, in major objectives and in 
various other vital elements of teaching—just so far are dif- 
ferent characteristics, interests, skills, aptitudes and attitudes 
essential on the part of the teacher if she is to function with 
the fullest degree of success. 

It would seem then that the fundamental concept upon 
which adjustment studies should be made would involve a full 
understanding of the fact that the so-called “‘job analyses” of 
teaching are altogether too general to serve any definite pur- 
pose. The point that we wish to make clear is that teaching is 
an occupation and not a job. The job is rather that of in- 
structing at a definite grade level or in a definite field of sub- 
ject matter. In other words, the “job analyses” so far de- 
veloped are not such at all, but are rather occupational de- 
scriptions. In so far, however, as they are constructed upon 
valid data they have a very real value. They undoubtedly 
serve, to an extent at least, as an elimination measure. They 
probably aid in keeping out of the teaching occupation some 
people who are “born short” in some of the characteristics 
that are most obviously of service in the task of instruction. 
They serve, to the degree in which they are well founded, as 
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a selective agency, but are worthless as an agency for place- 
ment. 

Taken by and large the country over the basic criterion up- 
on which students are admitted to our teacher training in- 
stitutions is high school academic marks. To a greater or 
less extent these are supplemented by estimates of personal 
qualities, social attitudes, moral status and more or less per- 
functory examinations as to physical fitness. 

As to the first of these, namely, high school academic 
marks, there is very general acceptance of the belief 
that nobody knows what they mean. For instance, there 
is no way of determining whether Josie Jones, who grad- 
uated from the high school at Corn Cob Corners with a 
perfectly unbroken succession of A’s is a better or a 
poorer pupil than Susie Smith who graduated at High 
Hill Haven with an equally consistent string of C’s. The 
studies of correlation between high school academic marks 
and normal school academic marks make this fact clearly 
evident. And we are not losing sight of the fact that those 
who object to this point of view have something of a case 
when they claim that the studies are possibly invalidated 
through the normal school teachers not being any better 
guessers than the high school teachers. 

The estimates of personal qualities—to say nothing of the 
physical examinations—are probably of even less value than 
the classroom marks, as a real objective measure of probable 
efficiency. 

At best, all of these determinants do not much more than 
keep out of the teachers training personnel those of definitely 
low mental calibre, the cranks and the cripples. As to the 
curriculum placement of those who are actually admitted not 
even a guessing process, at least on any definite or organized 
basis, is undertaken. Trial-and-error is practically the sole 
agency for determining the course of training to be pursued, 
with the result that the student proves to be a fit, a mis-fit or 
a non-fit. In other werds, she “makes gocd,” she transfers to 
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some other branch of preparations, or goes home to mamma. 
And if she really does succeed in the branch in which she 
originally started, or in the one to which she subsequently 
transfers, there is even then no real surety that she will be a 
successful teacher in the field for which that particular cur- 
riculum is supposed to prepare her. And this because we have 
no definite analysis of the specific requirements of the specific 
job, nor any objective measurements of personal elements 
other than abstract intelligence—and even this one available 
measurement is not resorted to until after the student has 
been admitted and has actually begun her training. 

Furthermore there is some question as to whether or not 
any worth-while use is made of whatever discovery this 
measurement sets forth, very largely due to the fact that we 
don’t know what the relation is between the levels of this par- 
ticular form of intelligence and success in teaching. And this 
is a consequence of the failure to sufficiently separate teach- 
ing into its component elements and to apply correlation 
studies to specific grades and to specialized subject fields. 

Our intelligence tests as ordinarily devised, administered 
and interpreted, are generally recognized as a more or less 
valid measure of the amount of abstract intelligence existing 
in the individual measured. We must admit, however, that 
these tests approach objectivity much more closely in their 
methodology than they do in determining just what element— 
or combination of elements—they actually discover. While 
the ultimate aim is to devise a form of test that shall measure 
pure, native, hereditary endowment, refinement has not yet 
reached the stage where the results are not considerably 
colored by systematic learning and the general environment 
to which the testee has been subjected. 

The forms of tests for determining manual skills are in 
somewhat the same category as regards the effects of environ- 
ment and training, but on the whole, it is probable that they 
are fully as definite a determinant of the quality, and the 
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quantity, of the basic element which they are presumed to 
measure. 

Be that as it may, there is still a third element—or com- 
bination of elements—that appears in widely varying degrees 
in different individuals. This we are accustomed to call by 
that vague and unsatisfactory term “personal qualities.” So 
far the only measurement that has been developed in this field 
is purely subjective—that is, plain guess work—and the valid- 
ity of the guess is largely conditioned by the intuitive facul- 
ties of the guesser and the outstandingness of particular 
qualities in the guessee. The problem is being attacked, how- 
ever, and the time is probably not far distant when some 
means at least approaching objectivity will be discovered. 

And possibly the three forms or types of intelligence sug- 
gested above, namely, abstract, social and manual, do not 
cover the whole range of human “faculties.”” There may be 
a “concrete”’ intelligence, or an “auditory” intelligence, or a 
“visual” intelligence, or we may be entirely in error in assum- 
ing that there are distinct “forms” or “‘types” of intelligence. 
There may be, rather, one single intelligence, its response re- 
actions merely conditioned by environmental stimuli. But in 
any event this particular field of hair-splitting is reserved for 
the psychologist and the answer does not especially concern 
the administrator. The latter functionary can do his job if 
he knows what the results are—without delving too deeply 
into all the mental mechanisms that produce the results. 

There is a very grave danger that, with the development 
of objective tests, they may be applied and conclusions drawn 
from them altogether too much on the basis of a priori as- 
sumptions. As a matter of fact, evidence of this danger is 
already apparent in the attitude taken towards the relation 
of intelligence to fitness for teacher training. Many of our in- 
stitutions are adfhinistered on the theory that there is a close 
relation between intelligence levels, as evidenced by classroom 
marks in academic subject matter and by our existing intelli- 
gence tests, and success in teaching. In general, students are 
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admitted on the hasis of successful academic work in the high 
school—at least, this is the major determinant. And, after 
admission, they are frequently dropped for failure to main- 
tain a sufficiently high “grade” in these same academic fields. 
And in at least some of our training institutions the estimates 
of ultimate teaching success is very largely determined by 
this same criterion to the disregard of other factors that may 
be of decidedly more vital importance. Ability to acquire and 
to impart traditional textbook information is only a fractional 
part of the process of conditioning juveniles for effective par- 
ticipation in the social structure of humankind. 

To offset this point of view and this practice, some of the 
most exact and careful correlation studies that are available 
tell us that “the actual correlation between intelligence, as 
measured in the normal school, and subsequent success in 
teaching, approximates zero.” It would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that no students of low mental level were included in 
such a study, as they would have been el'minated at the point 
of entrance on the basis of unsatisfactory work in the secon- 
dary school. As a matter of fact, however, this was not the 
case in the studies above referred to, as students were included 
whose intelligence quotients were so low that they would not 
be promising candidates for even first year work in a standard 
high school, to say nothing of graduating. How they actually 
graduated from high school and how they were admitted to 
the normal school is not within the field of our immediate in- 
terest. 

While the writer has no disposition to belittle judgment and 
common sense as worth-while factors in determining the 
“what” and the “how” in any field of human effort, yet it must 
be perfectly apparent that there is great need for the applica- 
tion of definite scientific and objective criteria to the problem 
of adjusting human elements to their proper occupational 
levels. And there is no activity in which the intelligent use 
of such means will have a greater bearing upon the future 
welfare of society as a whole than in the realm of teaching. 
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We have already suggested that there are two major as- 
sumptions upon which, generally speaking, our teacher train- 
ing institutions are administered. These are (1) that there 
are a considerable number of human elements that are prog- 
nostic of success in teaching, regardless of the grade level or 
the subject field; that is, that the common factors are the 
chief determinants in the selection of teacher training per- 
sonnel and that placement is of minor importance; and (2) 
that high school academic success, possibly verified by evi- 
dence of abstract intelligence, as measured by intelligence 
tests, is a necessary prerequisite for admission. 

There is but little evidence, if any, that either of these 
points of view is predicated upon anything more than a 
traditional assumption. In fact, so far as any scientific at- 
tack has been made upon the problem, the results are nearly 
all rather definitely against their validity, although we must 
admit that what has been adduced so far can be classed only 
as evidence and not as proof. 

But with the evidence pointing in the direction that it does 
it is clear that herein lies a group of problems that calls for 
careful scientific study. It would seem that the line of attack 
should involve the following factors—perhaps in the order in 
which they are enumerated below. 

First, the development of a thoroughly exact occupational 
description of teaching, with especial reference to the exist- 
ence of common factors that are significant of success 
throughout the whole range of the profession. 

Second, the development of detailed job analyses setting 
forth the specific things that the efficient and successful teach- 
er actually does at each and every grade level and in each and 
every specialized subject field. 

Third, the making of correlation studies showing the bear- 
ing of academic success and abstract intelligence levels, not 
upon teaching as a general proposition, but upon teaching as 
defined by the job analysis of requirements at the various 
grade levels and in the various subject fields. 
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Fourth, the development of more effective—and objective— 
criteria for determining the existence of desirable personal 
qualities, that is, the individual’s level of social intelligence. 

Fifth, the making of three-way correlation studies of ab- 
stract intelligence, social intelligence and teacher success at 
each grade level and in each subject field. 

Sixth, the application of such principles as may be dis- 
covered, in determining not only who shall be admitted to the 
teacher training institutions, but in guiding those who are 
admitted so that they shall enter upon courses of preparation 
that lead in the direction of placement at the specific point in 
teaching where their abilities, skills, aptitudes and attitudes 
will, to the greatest extent, enhance social welfare. 

The most vital agency in bringing to the highest point of 
efficiency the adult generation of tomorrow is an improved 
teacher personnel of today. Better school buildings, higher 
salaries, better health program, more efficient administration, 
better functioning curricula, redirection of educational ob- 
jectives, and less of politics, prejudice and tradition—all these 
are important. But they may all go for naught unless in 
every school room in the land may be found the teacher who, 
of all those available, is the best fitted by natural endowment 
and by academic, professional and social training, to do the 
specific job called for within those four schoolroom walls. 

But before such a situation can be even approximated some 
such a program of analysis, selection, guidance, training and 
placement, must be carried out. his is the one big outstand- 
ing problem for our teacher training institutions to stress for 
the next decade, or until such time as a satisfactory solution 
shall have been discovered. 
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Ruskin’s Religion 
JASON ALMUS RUSSELL, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Summers OUISE Wilcox gives us the story of a good old 
= z lady who horrified her neighbors by refusing to 
5 L = go to church or prayer-meeting. When they 
5 5 came to argue the matter with her they asked 
atin whether she prayed regularly and when she 
5 2 prayed. The practical Christian woman re- 
= = plied: “When I wake in the morning and see 
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the sunlight I pray that the sun of true charity 
may shine in my heart; and when I wash myself I pray that I 
may some day wash in the living waters of innocence and re- 
freshment; and when I kindle my fire I pray that the fire of 
love and charity may burn in me; and when I eat I pray that 
I may be eating and drinking the Life Everlasting.” 

Every person, whatever his race, age, or creed, has a dif- 
ferent conception of God, from the little child who pictures 
the Almighty as a kindly old gentleman with a long beard, 
riding along on a cloud, to Matthew Arnold’s classic definition 
of “a Power not of ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 
The mental process is more advanced in the second conception 
than in the first, but the heart which comes nearest to know- 
ing and understanding this power is the one which feels most 
deeply the universal response and believes most in the unseen. 

With Ruskin all themes take their root and center in re- 
ligion. He builds upon the Bible and appeals to the Scriptures 
as a final and uncompromising authority. He is, moreover, 
the prophet of his time, writing in the purest English-prose- 
poetry, and in a form which can be appreciated by the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the educated and the unedu- 
cated. He maintains that the use and function of man is to 
attest to the Glory of God, and to advance that glory by pro- 
ducing reasonable and resultant happiness. What many 
teachers need is a key or password to the mines of intellectual 
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wealth which is hidden in the literature of greater geniuses. 
This constitutes his persistent and unaltered doctrine. Now 
we are to trace the religious development of the mature 
man as revealed to us through his views on political economy, 
public and personal religion, architecture and sculpture, na- 
ture and poetry. 

During John’s private school-days, Reverend Mr. Dale, an 
undiplomatic instructor, made some discourteous remarks 
about the Scotch grammar which Mrs. Ruskin had used as a 
textbook for her son. This action deeply wounded the youth. 
In no uncertain language he observed that to make a boy hate 
his mother’s love leads to hatred of God and his Redeemer; 
and that his own religious training, received from his mother, 
was the most precious and essential part of his education be- 
cause this body of sacred principles became a life protection 
to him against fears and doubts, temptation and sin. 

He was a steady force, working for truth and righteousness, 
and had the greatest reverence for Divine Mysteries. When 
exposed to the light of his logical mind the hide-bound and 
narrow principles of the evangelical churches he discovered, 
to his horror, that if true they left only a remnant of the race 
as participants in Salvation, and consequently he left the 
church of his fathers forever. 

In Modern Painters the reader of Ruskin sees a plea for 
a definition of art wide enough to cover the whole field of its 
aims. That art which gives the spectator the greatest number 
of ideas is the most valuable; and ideas are great in propor- 
tion to their reception and appreciation by the higher facul- 
ties of the mind. From this the definition of a great artist 
naturally follows as being that person who has embodied in 
his works the greatest number of ideas. 

Like Emerson this genius was great enough to contradict 
himself as often as he chose. Like Carlyle he has a great body 
of positive teaching in the proposal of practical methods and 
solutions. In political economy he was the exact opposite of 
Mill and Fawcett—merciless in his force, ironical in his 
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opinions, yet gentle and considerate with his friends. Al- 
though liberal with his talents he insisted that his books 
should be sold at high prices, and forcefully rejected the idea 
that he should sacrifice high prices for popularity through 
cheapness. Like Paracelsus he had high aims, but he laid his 
foundations firm and strong, that his superstructure might 
last for all time. 

He believed that the man or woman who performed his 
daily task conscientiously did his duty by the state; the 
farmer who thrashes his oats at the proper time, the neat and 
efficient housewife, the up-to-date teacher, all these do their 
duty by the nation and add continually to her well-being and 
prosperity. 

Our philosopher had the habit of donating much money to 
needy and struggling men. In one year alone he sacrificed 
seventy-six thousand dollars to human good as he saw it. 
Thus it was natural that he became interested in the ideal of 
the American Nation which he stated as the Divine Right of 
the People, expressed in a completely democratic form of 
government. It was to be expected that Old World thinkers 
would emphasize the dangers of this experiment, and that its 
proponents should have no precedents to follow in applying 
it. 

With this in mind he regretted the passing of the peasantry 
from the land. Agriculture he regarded as the fundamental 
basis of national life in England, and more so because the 
spirit of his age was against it, at a time when the people 
were flocking to the cities, still influenced by the industrial 
revolution. He founded St. George’s Guild to buy land which 
was to be cultivated by manual labor with as little water- 
driven machinery as possible. 

The workers were to till the soil intensively, to have fixed 
and sufficient wages, and to live in comfortable homes of their 
own. Wholesome recreation became an integral part of his 
plan, and also sound education along lines which he would 
point out. People of means contributed a fund to buy land 
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for the salvation of society. Even the author of the plan in- 
vested thirty-five thousand dollars of his own in the project. 

The Guild aimed at three essential material things; pure 
air, water, and earth. Three essential immaterial things were 
to accompany them: admiration, hope, and love. In addition 
Ruskin based the scheme on three fundamental propositions; 
that there could be no civilization without practical religion; 
no prosperity without labor on the soil; and no happiness 
without honesty and truth. 

All this furnished a great practical experiment in Com- 
munism with the object of buying up the land and training 
as many English men and women and their children on the 
soil as the land would maintain in comfort, establishing for 
them and their descendants a national store of increasing 
wealth, and a government based on religion and justice. 

Whatever may be our criticism of this Utopian plan, it will 
live long as the pathetic dream of a beautiful but lonely spirit. 
Ruskin labored to give mankind a vision of beneficent and true 
brotherhood. In this he received both encouragement and 
condemnation; but happily the immortality of great souls does 
not rest upon the success or failure of material agencies or 
social schemes. 

“He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them ..... - 

Henry Van Dyke informs us that it is unworthy of a re- 
ligious man to view an irreligious one with any other feeling 
than that of regret and hope and brotherly commiseration; 
for whether or not he seeks the truth he is still our brother. 

Ruskin rejected orthodox religion, orthodox morals, and 
politics, orthodox art and science. And even when Oxford 
gave him a position on her teaching staff she did not bring 
him back into the fold. Yet he never departed from the or- 
thodoxy of righteousness and scriptural truth. His religious 
spirit permeated all things he touched. With him the funda- 
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mental truths of Christianity were never subjects of dispute 
or doubt. 

He had no sympathy with the State Church, for he main- 
tained that the ministers and priests did not live up to their 
teachings, and that the ceremonies conveyed a narrow inter- 
pretation of the truth. This change and revolt from the faith 
of his fathers culminated when he was forty years old. He 
has much to say of the beauty of expression of the Prayer 
Book but is very severe in his criticism of many who use it; 
he asserted, furthermore, that the confessional is one of the 
evils of the Church and sin can be acknowledged without con- 
fessing it publicly or to a priest. “God is a living God and 
will arrange things eventually in his own way, and not as 
we may plan for him to do.” 

Ruskin divided his studies of architecture into seven parts, 
“seven bright stars,” as Charlotte Bronte calls them; seven 
searchlights, throwing out their rays into the darkness and 
revealing those things hidden from the superficial eye of man; 
structures which have no utility except as they point to 
Heaven. This book shook conventional ideas to the root and 
flung forth a body of new and pregnant thought. It main- 
tained that no actions are so slight and unimportant but that 
they may be performed to a great purpose; nor is any purpose 
so great but that small actions may assist it. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture he entitles: Sacrifice, 
Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, Memory, and Obedience. He in- 
forms us that he had great difficulty in limiting them to less 
than ten! The lamp of Sacrifice is the spirit which prompts 
us to offer precious things because they are precious, and is 
reflected in the opposite feeling of modern times which aims 
to produce the largest results at the least possible cost. This 
is a plea for the beautiful—such as the fruits of the hand- 
loom,—produced with no regard to the amount of time ex- 
pended. Sacrifice, like the alabaster bottle of ointment broken 
over the feet of the Savior, is another name for self-denial 
and generosity. The people of the Middle Ages threw their 
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gold chains into melting pots, in order that the cathedral bells 
might have richer tones. Thus the temples were enriched, 
the churches beautified, and the people felt that their wealth 
had become a part and substance of the house of prayer. 

Our author pleads for marble churches when necessary, not 
for their beauty and magnificence, but for the sake of the 
spirit which would build them. What we need is not the 
church but the sacrifice; not the emotion of admiration, but 
more sincere worship; and it should always be remembered 
that the cornerstone of religion is in the home. When a na- 
tion does not respect the hearth and has no reverence for the 
Lares and Penates she has dishonoured them. “Remove not 
the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.” God is a 
household force as well as a Heavenly one. We take his name 
in vain by giving up our own work to do his and calling it 
such. Our simple tasks please the Deity and are truly “our 
Father’s business,” and as such, should be done simply and 
humbly as much of the mischief done in this world is the 
result of the popular misconception of this truth. We our- 
selves are at fault if we are puzzled, tired, or lack the common 
sense to carry out His commands. 

All work is to be done happily; and where else can such 
happiness be better reflected than in the home—the abode 
which Tennyson, in The Palace of Art, describes so beauti- 
fully: 

“And one, an English home—gray twilight pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 

Softer than sleep—all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 

The Stones of Venice deals with the subject of architecture 
and abounds in passages of religious and moral value. Its 
subdivisions, consisting of three large volumes of four hun- 
dred pages each, are entitled: The Foundations, The Sea 
Stories, and The Fall. Our author first visited Venice when 
he was sixteen years old, and forever afterward the city ex- 
erted a great fascination over him. In this work he teaches 
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the laws of constructive art and the dependence of all human 
work of edifice, for its beauty, on the happy life of the work- 
man: in strength, well-being, and activity lies the main dif- 
ference between one man and another. 

Ruskin takes for his thesis that the decline of the political 
prosperity of Venice was exactly coincident with that of her 
domestic and individual religion. At the height of her glory 
three things were required of her buildings: that they should 
act well, and do the things which they were intended to do 
in the best way; that they should speak well, and say the 
things they were intended to say in the best way; that they 
should look well and please us by their presence. The walls 
of her churches, like those of the Middle Ages, became the 
poor man’s Bible, and the mosiacs and wall pictures read 
more easily than a chapter. The sins of Venice were done 
with Bible in hand; she finally threw off all restraint and 
judgment. 

The nation which attempts to reap where it has not sown 
and to feed where it has not furrowed, courts early disaster. 
That country is happy whose inhabitants engage in useful and 
healthful work,—where the hand of the husband-man is on 
the plow, that of the housewife on the loom, and the family 
life centers around one common hearthstone. It is more than 
right that we should hold poverty in contempt and try to do 
away withit. But in so doing it must be remembered that the 
evil of money, and of riches in general, lies in the accumula- 
tion of wealth. Let us spread out our substance, he urges, 
not necessarily for general grabbing and distribution, but 
that it may be used in good works and relieve the suffering of 
mankind. We may spend money on ourselves if we have 
worked for it: wages are our just due for labor; we are 
stewards, whether of beauty, money, art, or land, or any of 
the other spiritual or material talents which God has given 
to us. It is not so much to pension a widow but a greater 
thing to remedy the causes of injustices and to reform the 
wayward. If in doing this man has acquired wealth and 
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power, then he should accept the responsibility of administer- 
ing it and distributing it. In all walks of life idleness should 
be surpassed by energy. 

In four essays, entitled Unto This Last, Ruskin gives us 
what he considers to be an accurate and stable definition of 
wealth. He asserts that men attain riches through certain 
moral conditions of society, foremost of which is the thought 
of the great rule of honesty. If captains of industry have 
much of the quality of honesty, organization of labor is easy, 
and strikes and walkouts do not develop. Justice is the basis 
of human action; and all the best interests and relations be- 
tween employer and employee depend upon it. 

The great reformer handles the subjects of these essays 
with mastery, poise, conviction, that in some way, and in 
some time these great ideals will become a working plan on 
which the English people, if not all humanity, may base their 
lives. Some of the headings are: The Moral Quality of 
Wealth, Real Wealth and Seeming Wealth, Human Souls as 
Business Assets, and Honesty in Advertising. They read like 
subjects for sermons in American churches of today. He lists 
the five great intellectual professions relating to the daily ne- 
cessities of life: the soldier, the physician, the pastor, the 
lawyer, and the merchant, all of whom should practice the 
foregoing ideals, and on occasion even die for them. For 
truly, the man who does not know when to die, does not know 
how to live. 

In Time and Tide the authority of the Bible is based on four 
theories or propositions: the first is that of the illiterate 
world, and tenable only by the uneducated: that every word is 
dictated by the Supreme Being, and every word of it is His 
Word. The second most clergymen and many religious people 
hold: that though some verbal error is admitted the substance 
of the book is correct, and given to us through the Divine in- 
spiration of the speakers and writers therein; and that those 
who honestly and prayerfully seek the truth from it will find 
it in abundance; the third, supported by many leaders of ac- 
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tive thought in Europe: that the books of the Bible were not 
written nor collected under Divine Guidance but, like other 
human documents, contain the false and the true; but, on the 
whole, that they contain the general Christian truth about 
the miracles, the resurrection of the dead, and the Life Eter- 
nal. The fourth, believed by Ruskin, is that the bulk of re- 
ligious Scripture contains the best efforts of the races of men 
to discover their relation to the spiritual world; but that these 
efforts are merely speculative and have no more authoritative 
claim on Christian faith than those of the Ancients. This 
forms Ruskin’s creed, and in it he finds a common element of 
kinship in the religions of all times and all nations “connected 
with some distinct hope of better life and righteousness to 
come.” 

The Crown of Wild Olive comprises three lectures on the 
subjects of Work, Traffic, and War; and in 1873 the author 
added a fourth lecture on the Future of England, and a 
treatise: Notes on Political Economy of England. The first 
lecture is remarkable for many things,—particularly for 
numerous Scriptural quotations as well as for fine and strik- 
ing passages. Here, again, wealth is attacked: not that 
money is the root of all evil, but that the love of gain causes 
all the mischief; not that the doctor, the minister, and the 
soldier should not receive and spend their wages but that 
these emoluments, if at all sufficient, should be incidental to 
the great work and duty in hand. So the doctor ought to pre- 
fer to cure a patient and lose a fee, rather than to gain a fee 
and kill the patient; the minister should perform the func- 
tions of his office rather than to cause suffering; and the 
soldier should fight for love of country. Let us be moderate 
in all things and do our work well for the sake of the work, 
trusting that our ultimate reward will be commensurate with 
our best efforts. 

In these same lectures he turns his attention to the general 
evils of betting and gambling. The gamester wastes not only 
his own time but also his energies. How often have we seen 
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enough mental effort spent in a game of chance to earn the 
winnings thrice over at legitimate labor! Herein interest is 
concentrated on a matter of luck instead of true knowledge, 
or at least on the mental failings of opponents, and love of ex- 
citement is complicated with the basest sort of trading. 

The gambler loses not only his own money but, what is far 
more valuable, the friendship of the other people concerned. 
Only faithful work can put us in possession of true happiness, 
and that has no relation to the speed of a horse or the whir 
of a roulette wheel. Rather let us strive to follow some con- 
ception of the true state of life to be attained. Let us follow 
those ways of wisdom and learning which appeal to men as 
pleasant, and thereby reach lasting happiness. Judas did not 
desire to destroy his Master. In fact he was struck with 
horror when he found that Christ, whom he had betrayed, 
was to be killed, and immediately hanged himself. But his sin 
lay in not respecting the ideals of the Savior, in not trying to 
understand him, and in selling him for thirty pieces of silver. 
His main object was to make money, regardless of con- 
sequences. In this he achieved success and also gained no- 
toriety which, through two thousand years, has made his 
name a symbol for the traitor. 

Lastly, Ruskin pleads for a direct and sensible translation 
of the Scriptures from the Greek and Hebrew in order that 
the people may not be deceived in their too literal faith in the 
Bible. As an example he takes the verse, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I would have told 
you,” and informs us that the Greek words monai pollai are 
best translated by the word remaining-places. Yet he regrets 
that the Savior had not been more definite in describing them 
to us. What are these remaining-places? In other words our 
ministers and scribes must secure good literal meanings for 
the original text which do not become corrupted by any vulgar 
English usage. 

The following quotation from a letter of Theodore Roose- 
velt, written to a friend in France, furnishes a summary of 
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Ruskin’s religious sentiments. The statesman had been 
speaking of the part that things of the spirit play in the life 
of the nation: 

“Factories and railroads are good up to a given point, but 
courage and endurance, love of wife and child, love of home 
and country, love of lover for sweetheart, love of beauty in 
man’s work and nature, love of emulation and daring and 
lofty endeavor, the homely workaday virtues and heroic vir- 
tues, these are better still, and if they are lacking no piled up 
riches, no roaring, clamoring industrialism, no feverish and 
many-sided activity shall avail within the individual or the 
nation. 

“T do not undervalue these things of a nation’s body; I only 
desire that they shall not make us forget that beside the na- 
tion’s body there is also the nation’s soul.” 


Desire 


I would I were a vagabond at springtime of the year, 

I’d take my leave of hearth and home with never a sigh or tear. 
I’d heed the call of wanderlust that leads from peaceful vaie 
To rugged realm of mountain height—I’d follow ever the trail! 


Brown of the road, blue of the sky, 

Wind from the west, white cloud flitting by, 
Brown of the hills, blue of the sea, 

A gypsy life is the life for me! 


And if I were a vagabond at springtime of the year, 

Oh, best of all I’d like the hour when twilight time draws near, 
The hour when flickering camp fires cast a crimson glow of light 
In shadowy heart of forest green to herald coming night. 


Sunset of flame, fires burning low, 
Soft blue haze of the afterglow, 
Close of day, bringing dreamless rest, 
Light of the stars, and end of the quest. 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 
316 E. Lawrence St., Appleton, Wis 








Marks to the Right of Them, Marks to the 
Left, etc. 


RUSSELL BURKHARD, PRINCIPAL, ARMORY STREET JUNIOR HIGH 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HnnneeAANAHNNHNHHIIR AT) A Vf, you are still connected.’’ 
M “Oh, is dees you, Meestair Breensible?” 


“Yes.” 
TATE 


«, 


“Vell, I vanna esk wassamatta vit my Anna? 
She got only a ‘E’ by her histree. Vat’s it da 
matta?”’ 

You give up the receiver with a sigh, after 
urging the parent to come in after school and 
discuss it with Anna’s teacher. And undoubtedly this sketch 
or something like it, occurs in many offices dozens of times 
a year. 

By and large, nearly every one connected with the school 
has been talking marks, marks, marks, far more than they 
have need. Society has tended to build itself a school struc- 
ture with marks for bricks and marks for mortar. This 
prominence upon the numerical value of a course of study 
has placed a terrific responsibility upon the teacher’s shoul- 
ders, and perhaps unfairly so. Think of the thousand and 
one factors to which youngsters respond, and note how few 
of these are or can be utilized in rendering such a close de- 
cision in history, let us say, as D for 72% or C for 73%. 
Scaled down a few more points in some school systems, the 
decision rests between the Scarlet Letter “E” for 59% or 
D for 60%. This brilliantly marked “E,” by the way, rarely 
fails to arouse parental ire, and the ire in turn infallibly clogs 
school machinery. Solomon actually would have been hard 
put in rendering judgment for such an array of decisions. 

And what great good does this report card business ac- 
complish? Many, too many, school systems undergo this peri- 
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odical, irritating, lengthy clerical job several times annually 
without much in the way of achievement. 

It might be in order to ask, “Just what is the function of 
a report card?” Should it attempt to render specific, accu- 
rate judgments about transitory, fluctuating skills in varied 
subject matter? Or shall it attempt to analyze the pupil’s 
difficulties and aptitudes, for the sake of guidance and also 
be a measure of achievement? 

Should not the contact of teacher with pupil be fruitful of 
some diagnostic material helpful to the parent? 

Below are listed two types of reports: 





excellently 
Your child...... is doing the work of grade.. < poorly 
( satisfactorily 
He ( Reading, Arithmetic, 
She needs more work in < Spelling, Geography. 
Writing, History, etc. 


Mechanics ) 
= shows ability in < Literature finer PIR eee 
Art. ete. Attendance ........ 
GRADE 
CS itis isd uc ice Sa ett tA wid iain! art ( 
Se Ni id Sick hale els Ba eal al ( 
WEEE a SN Yao oak 6 ON Rees tO aes e eeOs B 
I. ci PbO ETNER SEC ee deh eEes D 
Dee inhale chlw val anavisiexades bes E 
| GE «4D ua des koeawetaxnehernhoes C 
SE Bika skh 2G ENRSOWs beaae red ennKeehes A Absent 2 
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School Influence in Industrial Management 


A. W. FORBES, (FORBES & MEYERS, ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURERS), WORCESTER, MASS. 


mmc ANY people imagine that a manager runs his 
factory according to his own ideas, or at least 
that he only yields to the owners or to the board 
of directors. He is often dictatorial in assert- 
ing the importance of using his methods. But 
such asserting does not mean that the methods 
are his. It may only mean that they are the 
methods he has been forced to use by circum- 
stances over which he has no control. It is my opinion that 
the schools exert a more powerful influence over factory 
management than the managers themselves, and this is one 
of the reasons why I am so much interested in education. 

For example, when I started in business I had very definite 
ideas of factory management, gained through experience as 
an employee and otherwise. I still think that many of these 
ideas are right, that they are better management than the 
methods that I am now using. But I have been unable to put 
them into practice. Now when outsiders tell me, as they often 
do, that I should use the methods which I have found impos- 
sible to use, I am more intolerant with them than with ad- 
vocates of impractical untried ideas. 

If the factory manager cannot control his methods, who 
does? Influences are at work from all sides, but one of the 
most powerful influences, and the only one that I will consider 
here, is the influence of the schools. And of the many and 
varied effects of school influence, I am only selecting a few 
of the most important. 

1. Office work connected with the ordinary factory has 
shown a tremendous increase. The fact of the increase is 
evident to all observers. The share of the school in bringing 
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it about is direct. A boy of ten or twelve has little use for an 
office. He likes machines, and likes to make things, par- 
ticularly on power machinery. Formerly capable boys entered 
the factories at this age, and advanced to the more intellectual 
sides of the business. But it is hard to get a boy with such a 
start into the more confining and less interesting office job, 
except for the higher executive positions. He did the intellec- 
tual work just the same. But he did it in the shop. 

When boys continue till they are fifteen in the usual school 
and social atmosphere, they change their early interests. This 
is very apparent when school boys visit the shop. It is the 
boys of twelve or under who show the most active interest. 
The boy who stays in school till he is eighteen has usually 
been won to the idea of a white collar job with its greater so- 
cial prestige. At least those who have not been so won, are 
not often boys with enough ability to make good in either 
shop or office. 

The school, by keeping boys out of work till they are sixteen 
or eighteen, is reducing the supply of capable young men for 
the shop and is furnishing an excess supply for the office. 
The result is that the factory manager can hire equal ability 
more cheaply if he places it in the office. To use this cheap 
labor he transfers to the office work that was formerly done in 
the shop. 

Consider tool making. Formerly the tool maker was given 
a problem of manufacture. He decided how the thing was to 
be made, what kind of tools were needed to make it, and then, 
with or without assistants, he made the tools. He was a shop 
man, but he was a responsible man in planning the work of 
the organization. Today most of the planning has been trans- 
ferred to the office, and in some cases there is more cost con- 
nected with the office work on a set of tools than there is with 
the shop work. 

Drafting is another example. Any good machinist can do 
ordinary factory drafting without instructions. Laying out 
the work on paper is easier than on steel, and errors are more 
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easily corrected. The use of drawing instruments is child’s 
play to a man skilled with machinist’s tools. Under the old 
method much of the drafting was done by practical shop men, 
and much was left undone, the necessary details being sup- 
plied by the mechanic doing the job. Today it costs less to 
do the drafting in the office, so it is done there. But many 
draftsmen cannot understand why they who are responsible 
for the designs should not be paid more than the man who 
merely follows directions. 

2. Closely related is the tendency toward specialization. 
Minute subdivision of labor has been frequently and unfavor- 
ably commented upon. To a certain point specialization is 
economy. Beyond that point it is waste. It is impossible to 
tell whether that point has been reached yet or not, but it is 
clear that the increase of specialization is due to causes that 
have nothing to do with economy or waste. 

Specialization is another factor that results from a late en- 
trance into industry. The boy of twelve tackles any kind of a 
job with interest, provided it is not too difficult for him. He 
is ready to try anything. He has no fear of displaying his 
ignorance of things which no one expects him to know. I 
have known advanced technical students to lay down on simple 
machine operations that they could have handled when eight 
years younger. It is not because of any mental incapacity of 
the older student, but is purely a matter of attitude. There 
is a psychological barrier between him and learning the simple 
things which he has passed so many years before. The bar- 
rier is not logical, it is not conscious, but it is a real emotional 
barrier against contacts with others in the industry. So the 
older person tends to shut himself up in his specialty where he 
feels at home. 

Vocational schools have made an attempt to make men 
broader by giving them an extensive foundation. It may be 
paradoxical that a broad foundation for an industry secured 
in school should result in narrowness and a too limited 
specialization, but such seems to be the case. The school 
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gives access to a broad extent of information, but it does not 
break the emotional barrier in the industry. What is more, 
it removes the stimulant for breaking the barrier. While the 
ambitious man from the ranks feels the need of breaking 
through to something larger, the broadly trained graduate has 
a self-confidence which enables him to stick contentedly to 
his narrow specialty. In the same way early specialization at 
the age of restlessness is less likely to be narrow than special- 
ization on top of a college course. 

The tendency toward specialization has brought about sev- 
eral changes in management, the most noticeable being the 
creation of numerous advisory positions and departments con- 
trolling certain elements of the work. The foreman, who used 
to be all powerful in his department, must now yield to the 
employment or personnel department for his men, to the 
master mechanic to decide about his machinery, to the pro- 
duction men for instructions as to how and when to do the 
work, and to the inspection department to tell him whether 
the work is satisfactory when done. The broad foreman, 
whose duty was to build up a department for efficient produc- 
tion, has been replaced by a clerk who relays orders. 

Another result of specialization is the increased size of 
business organizations. One man can direct all sides of a 
small business only if he understands all sides. If only spec- 
ialists are available, a small organization cannot exist. 

The highly specialized industrial organization is not yet the 
rule, but rapid progress is being made in that direction. The 
progress is just about keeping pace with the increase in school 
training and the advance in age at which boys capable of 
leadership start regular employment. 

3. The schools deliberately turn the attention of their stu- 
dents from their life work toward “higher things.” There 
is literature, music and art. The extent that they actually in- 
crease the love of the beautiful is a matter for speculation. 
The effect in changing the direction in which students look 
for the beautiful is clear. It is much easier to stop a student 
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trying to make a saw beautiful and turn his attention to the 
human figure, than it is to increase his desire for beauty. In 
other fields of idealism they can direct his thoughts toward 
social uplift, toward economic systems, or toward other 
worthy objectives. But in so doing they are turning his 
idealism away from the methods by which he earns or secures 
the means of living. 

The greatest effect on business organizations of this de- 
liberate effort of the school is in increasing the spirit of 
“business for money only.” It is this spirit which stimulates 
the attitude of the greatest pay for the least work among 
laborers. Among rich men the normal result is absentee 
ownership with all its resulting evils. Both classes place their 
greatest interests first, treating their job or their business as 
merely the source of the income that makes the good things of 
life possible. Under absentee ownership it is possible to 
prosper from the exploitation of weaker people without even 
a knowledge of what is going on. Such an owner can main- 
tain his reputation for culture, integrity and philanthropy, 
while living off the results of the worst crimes. 

Absentee ownership at home is producing very interesting 
results with future possibilities that cannot be foretold. 
Most educated people are such owners. They own a little cor- 
poration stock. Stock ownership is usually a share in the 
control of a business on a money-only basis, for it is only in 
exceptional cases that these small stockholders even inquire 
about the well known facts of the management. If such an 
owner, whether a deacon or a social reformer, finds that his 
management has wrecked the company, he sells his stock at 
the highest price to any unsuspecting purchaser, without the 
slightest twinge of conscience. And if he sells just before the 
wreck is discovered, and before the stock starts its downward 
journey, he is pleased. Yet theoretically his act is the same 
as that of a man who wrecks an automobile and then sells it 
to a purchaser who does not suspect but what it is in as good 
a condition as when he last saw it. 
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There is one redeeming feature to this situation. The un- 
scrupulous widow or professional man who buys the stock 
with only a single demand from the management, the highest 
possible dividend, does not know enough about the business 
to know whether the demand is being obeyed. If the stock is 
widely distributed, as in the case of mutual life insurance 
companies, the management is practically secure. It can then 
rob the stockholders in a variety of ways, such as by paying 
unreasonable high salaries to persons who do but very little 
work. As long as the management does not commit the 
grosser crimes or break the routine regulations prescribed by 
law, the only defense of the stockholders is the character of 
the management and public opinion. But the effective public 
opinion is largely that of members of this group who have the 
power to rob in so many companies. 

The future of the country depends to a large extent upon 
the actions of this group, a group that is growing in propor- 
tion to the number of people who are turning their money over 
to others to manage on a basis of business for money only. 
In general they have managed large business organizations 
on a fairly ethical basis. But why have they? They have 
given the public the benefit of reduced prices. They are pay- 
ing higher wages. And the stockholders are getting more 
dividends than they have any right to expect as a result of 
their efforts. Certainly these results could not have occurred, 
had not the standards of business ethics of these controlling 
groups been on a higher plane than the standards of the 
stockholders. 

I think the explanation is to be found in the large number 
of idealists who have grown up with the industries. Their 
idealism may not agree with that of professional men, for 
standards of ethics are certainly different. Certain practices 
that are looked upon as the only ethical conduct by business 
men are considered somewhat dishonest by doctors, in the 
same way that some of the practice in which doctors take 
pride are not considered ethical by business men. But such 
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differences in opinion do not make the practices either more 
or less idealistic. 

The schools, by turning an increasing number of people 
away from business ideals, have increased the power of these 
controlling groups. But so far they do not seem to have af- 
fected the idealism of the groups. But we may soon expect 
to see some effects. The more idealists the schools turn away 
from business, the smaller the groups will become, the more 
power they will have, and the smaller the proportion of ideal- 
ists the groups will contain. 

I have discussed these three major influences of the schools 
on industrial management without comment as to whether 
the net result is good or bad. It is too complicated a problem 
to answer directly. We need specialists, scientists, engineers, 
financiers, such as the schools are producing. We need art 
and literature, quite aside from many efforts to beautify the 
practical. We need doctors, teachers and ministers. And we 
need some place where these groups can invest their savings 
without giving their time to business management. But none 
of these is more important than broad executives to control 
the major business activities. Without these executives the 
whole industrial system will go to pieces and with it will go 
civilization. 

Possibly at some time a school system will be developed for 
producing broad executives as well as for producing special- 
ists. I think co-operative education between schools and in- 
dustries has great possibilities in this direction. But the co- 
operative plans now in use are designed on the same theories 
and produce substantially the same results as the full time 
schools. And what is more the schools do not seem ready to 
consider the broader problems of education for industry. So 
far the only generally successful method has been regular 
work in the industries starting before the social ideals de- 
velop. That means at about twelve years of age for the aver- 
age boy, though it may be as high as sixteen or more for a 
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Up to ten years ago there was a small number of boys of 
ability starting work at these ages, and we received a con- 
siderable number from Europe who had started even earlier. 
It was these who have produced the real leaders of industry. 
These leaders have assimilated quite a proportion of school 
products, they have been helped and broadened by these gradu- 
ates, but the real leadership and idealism has come from those 
with the early working start. Today the supply of these boys 
has practically stopped. It is doubtful if there is an average 
of one boy a year in a state like Massachusetts, of the char- 
acter and ability necessary to become even an industrial 
leader of the second rank, who starts regular work under the 
age of fifteen. While improved education and other develop- 
ments may come later, the only thing that can be done now to 
secure an adequate supply of broad industrial leaders equal to 
those of the present day, is a vigorous effort to start a suf- 
ficient number of boys of ability and idealism in actual work 
in the industries when they are between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen. 








American Notes—Editorial 


Outside of regular classes in English every pupil in school or col- 
lege would do well to accomplish some intensive reading on his own 
account—that i is, of books chosen on his own option. Reading because 
we have to read, and reading because we want to read are two very 
different things. This statement is in no wise intended to reflect 
upon or belittle the prescribed English course. The regular reading 
courses have been greatly improved in our educational institutions 
of all kinds since the college days of the writer of this paragraph. 
The student of today can scarcely realize how much worth-while liter- 
ature has been produced in a generation or two. But in that older 
day of our fathers and grandfathers we had the splendid products 
of the Elizabethan authors, and much still older admirable literature. 
In the schools, however, the thorough organization or reorganization 
of the literature courses was still a matter for the future. There were 
more powerful incentives to elect the practical courses, so called, than 
to choose those that are purely artistic or literary. A smaller num- 
ber of pupils were enthusiastic and critical students of literature for 
its own sake. The literary “Renaissance” had scarely reached the 
classroom. 

However, now that it has—and notwithstanding the fact that we 
must take liberal courses of reading and intensive study of the works 
of many of the leading authors——we are entering this plea for a 
considerable further extension of individual interest in literature on 
our own account and for its sake. Not infrequently it will yield 
rich returns in real material values—not to speak of enjoyments and 
satisfactions for its own sake. 

Individual tastes differ, of course; but almost any reputable book 
will interest and enrich the one who really makes a study of it. Unex- 
pected and unthought of results are liable to follow thoughtful read- 
ing. It is well for a young person to choose some author or book 
and thoughtfully absorb the motive, message and meaning of that 
book and its author. This will be a worthy and rewarding achieve- 
ment from the intellectual point of view. It will strengthen the 
reader’s character and shape destiny. 

In his early young manhood the writer of this paragraph did the 
quite unusual thing of reading thoroughly a seven-volume edition 
of Ruskin’s “Modern Painters.” Much of it he did not fully com- 
prehend. But it was almost an education in itself to even try to 
follow that great and highly endowed Master and critic as he unfolded 
his conceptions of real Art and indulged in his sometimes eccentric 
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appreciations or criticisms of the old Masters and the new Schools of 
Art. This author is wonderfully helpful also in his ability to interpret 
everything that the Almighty has made in the natural world. Read- 
ing his works is well worth while for any one whether one is inter- 
ested in Art, or not. He makes God’s World more meaningful and 
more beautiful. He is thus a veritable High Priest in the realm of 
Literature and Art. 

As this lengthening editorial paragraph has become a sort of edi- 
torial “confessional” we will add one more personal allusion on 
the subject of individual reading and its possible unforeseen reac- 
tions. By chance, or by a Providence, as you will, a friend gave us 

a strange gift for a boy of sixteen,—namely, a copy of “English Les- 
sons for English People,” by The Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M.A. and 
J. R. Seeley, M.A.,—the first-named being Head Master of the City 
of London School, and the other, Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. The Publishers in America were Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, Mass. This book would be considered now a 
rather hard task for a Freshman, without a good teacher. But it 
is a wonderful book; and it caught our boyish fancy, and without 
definite purpose or realizing sense of its value in relation to after 
years we carefully read all of it. Each page made us better able 
to understand and appreciate the language and literature of Eng- 
lish, both prose and poetry. It helped mightily to shape our course 
through life, as well as through College. Probably the Authors of 
this book have finished their earthly journey. The publishing firm 
of Roberts Brothers long ago ceased to carry on its admirable work 
in Boston. If we can find out that some now unknown publishing 
house is still carrying this book in stock we shall be more than glad 
to inform our readers of its headquarters. For the book we have 
named should not be allowed to cease its mission to those who appre- 
ciate, or wish to be helped to appreciate, good English. 


Students of French in American high schools and preparatory 
schools are offered three cash prizes for translations of the famous 
speech made by M. Briand at the Seventh Assembly on the occasion 
of Germany’s entrance into the League. Several interested Americans 
have offered the prizes, believing that study of the speech will not 
only reveal the real spirit of France toward other nations, but will 
also produce deeper appreciation of the efforts war-torn Europe is 
making toward peace. The first prize offered for the best translation 
is $100, second prize $50, and third, $25. A separate competition 
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offering equal prizes is open to college students. Further information 
may be secured from Mr. Arthur Charles Watkins, Secretary, Briand 
Speech Committee, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. ( 


American sufferers from grip may be interested to learn that at the 
request of the United States, Australia and other overseas countries, 
the Health Section of the League have collected official information 
concerning the progress of influenza in Europe, and distributed these 
facts by radio. The disease has been prevalent all over Europe but 
especially severe in England, Spain and Switzerland. In Geneva it- 
self the grip germ made a specially violent attack, perhaps in revenge 
for the wars the League has waged against germs in other countries. 
Eighty per cent of the League officials were victims, and for the first 
time in its history, the Secretariat office was practically closed. 

The League of Nations’ Non-Partisan Association now has avail- 
able a limited number of League Exhibits, consisting of twenty-eight 
illustrated charts, each 17x25 inches, describing visually all League 
activities. The Exhibits are admirable for reference in colleges and 
high schools, useful for study groups, and attractive for convention 
purposes. Price unmounted, $3 per set. Write for full information 
to the Association at 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


Applications for junior social economist must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later than April 
16, 1927. The date for assembling of competitors will be stated on 
their admission cards and will be about ten days after the close of 
receipt of applications. The examination is to fill vacancies in the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, and in positions requiring 
similar qualifications. The entrance salary in the District of Colum- 
bia is $1,860 a year. After the probational period required by the 
civil service act and rules, ces in pay will depend upon 
individual efficiency, increased usefulness, and the occurrence of vacan- 
cies in higher positions. For appointment outside of Washington, 
D. C., the salary will be approximately the same. The duties are to 
assist in field studies relating to the extent, conditions, and regula- 
tion of the employment of minors in different industries and occupa- 
tions and the relation of industry to child welfare, or in studies relat- 
ing to problems of child dependence, neglect, or delinquency, or in 
other field. studies of Selah affecting child welfare. Field work 
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includes interviews with parents, children, officials of public and pri- 
vate agencies, and employers, and analysis of public records and rec- 
ords of public and private agencies and institutions. Examination 
will be given in the following optional subjects: General child wel- 
fare problems, industrial problems, and problems of dependency, neg- 
lect, or delinquency. Competitors will be rated on outlines of statis- 
tical tables based on schedules submitted; and practical questions in 
each optional subject chosen. Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. S. civil-service 
examiners at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


School Work Made a Community Occasion. Rural school meets, 
district and county, are held annually in DeWitt County, Texas. 
They are combined community picnics and examination occasions, 
and have been instrumental in arousing public interest in education 
and in encouraging pupils to continue in school. Results are shown 
by the fact that since 1920 one-teacher schools in the county have 
been reduced from 30 to 13, and school terms have been lengthened 
in many places. Flementary graduates in the county increased from 
32 in 1925 to 79 in 1926. The project or problem method is fol- 
lowed in elementary grades. Outlines of work to be done are pre- 
pared by Superintendent H. B. Montgomery and furnished to all 
teachers. There are ten branches or subjects in the seven grades, 
and pupils study a subject until it is mastered, the standard being 
seventh or grammar-school graduation mark. 








Book Reviews 


From The Macmillan Company: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A revised edition. By Margaret Stockman Dickson. 
This is a comprehensive treatment of the subject, in a book of over 
600 pages, exclusive of the several appendices, ete. Fully illustrated 
with portraits, scenery, important events, etc. The text treats the 
subject under the following sections, viz.: Part I, From the Old World 
to the New; Part II, The Birth of the Nation; Part III, The Nation’s 
life and Progress. There are some sixteen Maps. 

By the same publishers: PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward 
Stevens Robinson. Sub-title, Human Nature in Everyday Life. This is 
one of the books in a series of “Textbooks in the Social Studies” series, 
edited by Leon C. Marshall and Leverett S. Lyon. The subject is pre- 
sumed to be taken up in the latter part of the ordinary high school 
course. 

By the same publishers: ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS, giving the 
principles with a short sketch of economic history. By Richard T. Ely 
and the late George Ray Wicker. Fourth edition, enlarged by a revision 
by Samuel J. Brandenburg in collaboration with the senior author. 

Also, by the same publishers: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF RHETORIC, being a study of words, sentences and paragraphs, by 
Helen J. Robins and Agnes E. Perkins. A third revised and enlarged 
edition. 

And again by the Macmillan Company: A GUIDEBOOK IN ENGLISH. 
3y Helen E. Sandison and M. L, Lowery. An excellent high school text. 


And, by the same publishers: A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles 
Dickens. Introduction by Walter C. Phillips (University of Cincinnati). 
This last is a volume in The Macmillan Company’s “The Modern Reader 
Series.” 

RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. By Albert G. 
3elding and Russell T. Greene, A.M. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
These books, just published, bring to the student the very latest im- 
provements and methods in their subjects. Business colleges and schools 
and the private, individual students should carefully study them, so as 
to be really up to date. 

REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS for the Fiscal Year 
ending in June, 1926. The Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 
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GOOD READING. Two Volumes. A First and Second Reader. By 
John M. Manly, Edith Rickert and Nina Leubrie, with Illustrations by 
Elizabeth M. Fisher. Scribner’s Sons. Illustrated. These are attract- 
ive Readers; and the first thing the teacher, the child, or the reviewer 
notices is an important lesson on the inside page of the cover, which 
reads in part as follows: “What the Book says: Please keep me clean, 
I don’t like dirty pages. I don’t like scribbles on my pages. I don’t 
like to be torn. I don’t like to drop into the mud. I don’t like to lie 
out in the rain. I don’t like to have my back broken. I don’t like to 
have the corners of my pages turned down.” If the impression and 
teaching continues throughout the series to be as definite and com- 
mendable as this, we believe that it will be useful. And, just as we 
have said the above, we welcome the arrival of the Primer and the Third 
Reader, which are as good as the others. The series is an attractive 
one, with excellent type, interesting illustrations, wholesome and instruc- 
tive subject-matter, and tasteful binding. We unreservedly recommend 
these books to the Text-Book Committee of any elementary school sys- 
tem anywhere. % 

HISTORY OF MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION UP TO 
1870. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, publishers. Charles Al- 
pheus Bennett, author. Price $3.50. 

This large volume—containing 461 pages and fully illustrated—covers 
the history and development of the manual arts in a very thorough man- 
ner. The author claims that students and workers alike should become 
familiar with the past as well as with the present phases of the sub- 
ject, if they would really know its fundamental principles and would 
master its technique. The chapter headings bring out the essential 
groups of facts of the history of the subject and are very helpful if 
any one wishes to get at a particular phase of some problem. There are 
48 excellent and suggestive illustrations. This edition brings our knowl- 


edge and practices in the art and its teaching right up to the minute. 


From the same Publishers as above, we have PRIMARY INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. 3yv Della F. Wilson, B. S. Price $2.00. 

“The aim has been to treat each of the various arts and industrial 
art subjects now taught in the schools in such a manner that the 
teacher inexperienced in manipulative processes may have suggestions 
and directions for assisting her pupils in construction work and related 
study.” This book also has numerous and excellent illustrations. To- 
gether the two books will supply the needs of students of the industrial 
arts in the schools for a long time to come. 
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From Houghton, Mifflin Company: PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KINDER- 
GARTEN CHILD, by L. A. Pechstein, Ph.D., and Frances Jenkins, B.S. 
This volume should be read by every teacher of young children, whether 
in the home or the school. It coordinates the Kindergarten’ with the 
school that follows, and enables the child to develop harmoniously and 
without any “jolts” in passing through the successive years in the 
school systems. It is of value, thus, to all teachers—and to parents as 
well—and most of all, to the children themselves, as used and applied 
in daily contacts in the several stages of the curriculum. We have 
passed the age when any one who would was allowed to teach in most 
any grade. Now, we insist on special preparation for specific grades. 
And we also approve of all teachers being trained in the theory of 
education as a whole. The first steps are as important as the last. 
Therefore, a book like this one makes excellent reading, alike for the 
Kindergartener and the College President. The work of both will be 


better and more comprehensive for its reading. 


From Little, Brown and Company: THE GAY KITCHEN. By James 
Woodward Sherman. Illustrated by Eugene Wireman. A real, homelike 
First Reader, dealing with things and thoughts that little folks see and 
think. Large type, excellent illustrations, things shown and experiences 
related that the average child can understand, as they are within the 


range of his own observation. 


In the Macmillan Company’s “Elementary Latin Classics” series we 
have LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME, from Livy; adapted and edited 
by Herbert Wilkinson, M.A., with an Introduction by Mary L. Breene. 


An admirable pocket-size book for class use or the individual reader. 


From the same publishers: ESPANA. By A. Marinoni, A.M. (Univer- 
sity of Arkansas). Fully and admirably illustrated. 


Also from the Macmillan Company, LA CASA LOS CUERVOS. Por 
Hugo Wast. With Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary by Ernest Herman 
Hespelt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish in New York University. 
It is a Spanish Grammar and Reader, and will be useful in these days, 
when we are so closely related in ways of commerce and friendship 
with our near-by foreign neighbors to the south of us. And, by The 
Macmillan Company, a charming book by Henry Park Schauffler, en- 
titled ADVENTURES IN HABIT CRAFT, a book the sub-title of which 
is, “Character in the Making.” The author’s adventures with voung 
folks were typical, and will interest and aid any parents who are trying 
to measure up to their duties and privileges in bringing up their chil- 
dren. There is an Introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., S.T.D. 
The price is $2.00. 
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From T. Y. Crowell Company: THE AMERICAN RACE PROBLEM 
By E. B. Reuter (University of Iowa). $2.75 net. This book is a notable 
addition to Crowell’s Social Science Series. It is an interesting book 
to any thoughtful American,—or, perhaps we should rather say, to every 
thoughtful human being. The story of the abduction of the African 
Negro from Africa, against his consent and interests at the time, was 
the great crime of modern days. This book shows how he has won his 
freedom and gradually risen in the world’s estimation and become a 
part of the great American Commonwealth. A large amount of cor- 
related facts and experiences are brought together in logical order, 
carrying implications and clarifying light and promise for the future. 
This book is, at last, fair and just in its treatment of a race that has 
been made to “pass through the fires” of misjudgment and suffering 


that we do not now like to remember. 


By the same publisher (The T. Y. Crowell Company) we have THE 
FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Lucy Lockwood Hazard, 
of Mills College, California. $2.75. A fine study of American life and 
civilization from new viewpoints. The Puritan Frontier, the Southern 
Viewpoint, the Outlook of the Heroes of the Fur Trade, the “Golden 
Age” of Transcendentalism, the Heart of the West, the Day of Indus- 
trialism, the Age of Spiritual Awakening, are studied and interpreted. 
No real student of American history and life can afford to pass by this 


book “on the other side.” 


Also in paper covers: THE USE OF THE VOICE and THE ART 
OF QUESTIONING. By Superintendent William J. O’Shea. Published 
by the Author (address Office of the Superintendent of Schools, New 
York City, N. Y.). The booklet is a “composit of addresses made by 
District Superintendents at Conferences held with the Supervisors and 


Teachers in their respective Districts in February, 1926.” 


Also a pamphlet of 58 pages by Frank Leslie Clapp and Thomas M. 
Risk, published by Silver, Burdett and Company, and entitled: BETTER 
TEACHING, It is a Handbook for Teachers and Supervisors. 


From The Gregg Publishing Company: THE NEW RATIONAL TYPE- 
WRITING, by Rupert P. Sorelle. Also, by the same Author and with 
the same title, a separate book as an INTENSIVE COURSE. These 
books are the latest word on expert typewriting. 


From D. C. Heath and Company: PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS (Form B), for Rapid Drills and Tests. Admirable as 


a means of teaching the pupil how the different parts of speech should 


‘be used. 
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From Thomas Nelson and Sons: BIRDS IN RHYME, by Julius King. 
A series of beautiful color plates of some notable common birds, with 
verses in rhyme that the young people can easily commit to memory, 
The verses are characteristic of the birds, and describe habits. A bar 
of musie across the top of each picture is suggestive of the birds’ songs, 


From Little, Brown and Company we have received two excellent 
books for the Domestic Science Schools, viz.. FOODS AND COOKERY 
AND THE CARE OF THE HOUSE, by Mary Lockwood Matthews, B.S, 
($1.10), and CLOTHING AND TEXTILES, by the same Author. Both 
books are revised editions of books that have made their mark in this 
special field of study and practice. They are fully illustrated and 
furnish just the aid and suggestion that classes in these subjects, and 
practical homemakers as well, are constantly needing. Again, by the 
same publishers, THE WONDERFUL TUNE, by Randall J. Condon, Su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati schools. This is one of the “Atlantic 
Readers” series. Price 85 cents. It is a book that grips the heart of 
the pupil, stimulates his intellect, refines his whole being, and fires him 
with ambitions and aspirations to live a noble life. The book is a 
collection of stories, legends and poems that are, every one, wholesome 
and worth while. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company we have the following: WHAT 
ARITHMETIC SHALL WE TEACH? By Guy Mitchell Wilson, Ph.D. 
(Brown University). $1.20. This is an attractive volume in the well 
known “Riverside Educational Monographs,” edited by Henry Suzzallo. 
It embodies the results of the experience and ability of the leading 


theorists and teachers of this fundamental study. 


3y the same Publishers, in their Riverside Literature Series, is THE 
CAROLINIAN, by Rafael Sabatini. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
Questions for Study, by Barbara M. Hahn. 92 cents. This is a repre- 
sentative and deeply interesting novel,—a species of literature which 
should be presented to our sons and daughters in a discriminating and 
common-sense manner, in the school and home. 


ERNEST DE WITT BURTON. The University of Chicago Press. A 
Biographical Sketch by Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, which will be read 
by scholars and thoughtful educators in America and abroad. His life 
set a standard, and the entire world is wiser and better for the record 
he made. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION. By Harriet C. Long. The American Library 
Association, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. $1.75. Tells how to 
establish and operate a country library. 





